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LIFE AND LETTERS 


In the pleasant land of Push-Yourself and the Devil- 
take-the-public-interest there will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. In other words, the free lovers and the 
Socialists and the vegetarians and the bleaters and the 
limpers and the garbage-chewers, not to mention the 
roarers and hirsute persons with red ties and greasy fur 


coats, will have discovered at length that they do not | 


count. In plain terms the Joint Select Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons on the Stage 
' Plays (Censorship) has issued its report. 
the wonderful efforts of Shaw, Courtney, Chesterton, 
Barrie, Little Whelan, and the rest of them, the Committee 


has pronounced for a continuance of the “tyranny,” and | 


propose to extend rather than to curtail or abolish the 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. We print at 
length the Committee’s recommendations : — 


The Lord Chamberlain should remain the Licenser 
of Plays. 

It should be his duty to license any play submitted 
to him unless he considers that it may reasonably be 
held— 

(a) To be indecent ; 

(5) To contain offensive personalities ; 

(c) To represent on the stage in an invidious 
manner a living person, or any person recently 
dead ; 

(d) To do violence to the sentiment of religious 
reverence ; 

(e) To be calculated to conduce to crime or vice ; 

(f) To be calculated to impair friendly relations 
with any foreign Power; or 

(9) To be calculated to cause a breach of the 
peace. 

It should be optional to submit a play for license, 
and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether it 
has been submitted or not. * 

If the Director of Public Prosecutions is of opinion 
that any unlicensed play which has been performed is 
open to objection on the ground of indecency, he 
should prefer an indictment against the manager of 
the theatre where the play has been produced, and 
against the author of the play. When notice has been 
given to the manager of the theatre by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions of his intention to take proceed- 
ings, it should be illegal for any further performances 
of the play to take place until the case has been heard 
and decided. 
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The Court before which an indictment is preferred 
should be empowered to make one or more of the fol- 
lowing orders according to the merits of the case :— 

(a) Prohibiting the performance of the play for 
such period as they may think fit, but for not more 
than ten years ; 

(b) Imposing penalties on the manager of the 
theatre ; 

(c) Imposing penalties on the author of the play; 

(d) Endorsing a conviction on the licence of the 
theatre. 

A play which has been prohibited by an Order of 
Court from being performed for a period of ten years 
should not be eligible for performance after that period 
unless it has been licensed by the Licenser of Plays. 

The licence of a‘theatre which has been endorsed 
three times within a period of five years should be 
liable to forfeiture by the Court which directed the 
last endorsement, and be incapable of renewal, for a 
period of five years following, to or for the benefit of 
the same licensee. | 

If the Attorney-General considers that an unlicensed 
play which has been performed is improper for per- 
formance on any of the seven grounds specified above, 
he should be empowered to apply to a Committee of 
the Privy Council for an Order prohibiting the per- 
formance of the play for a period of not more than ten 
years, and, if he thinks fit, for an endorsement on the 
licence of the theatre. Pending the decision of the 
Committee, the performance of the play should be 
suspended as in the case of pending prosecutions. 
Similar consequences should follow a prohibition of a 
play and an endorsement of a theatre licence by order 
of the Committee of Privy Council as would follow 
where the order was made by a Court. The Committee 
of the Privy Council could not be empowered to 
impose penalties on the manager or author, and 
penalties beyond such prohibition and endorsement 
would in such cases be unnecessary. The committee 
would have an inherent power of hearing cases, if it 
wished, in camera. 

It should be lawful, for reasons which we shall 
specify, to take proceedings against the producers of a 
licensed: play; but in those cases the performance 
should not be liable to suspension pending the decision 
of the proceedings, the manager and author should 
not in any case be liable to penalties, nor the theatre 
licence be liable to endorsement. 

The measure of immunity conferred by the licensing 
of a play should attach only to the text as passed ty 
the Licenser. 

The powers of the authorities which license theatres 
should remain as they now are—that is to say, that 
they should be empowered to withdraw a theatre 
licence provided that they are acting “ according to the 
rules of reason and justice” (R. v. L.C.C.; ex parte 
Akkersdyke, 1 Q.B., 190.) But it should not Ia 
regarded as a valid reason for withdrawing the licence 
of a theatre that a licensed play, to which objection is 
taken, has been performed there ; or that an unlicensed 
play has been performed there, if proceedings have 
been taken and the Court or the Committee of the 
Privy Council, as the case may be, have not ordered 
the theatre licence to be endorsed. 








It is obvious that these provisions will leave the Censor- 
ship pretty well where it was, and that they make short 
work of indecencies and blasphemies for the stage. The 
Committee’s suggestion that a play for which the Lord 
Chamberlain refuses a licence may be performed at the 
risk of the author who writes it and the manager who 
produces it is a sly and shrewd piece of humour. For 
there is not a libidinous author breathing the breath of life 
who would risk his carcass for his principles, and, of 
course, theatrical! managers have been accustomed to sleep 
so easily of nights on the comfortable bosom of the Censor- 
ship that they are not in the least likely to’ alter their 
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habits at the behest of the next puling, crack-brained, 
saw-toothed free lover or grinning obstetrician who chooses 
to call himself a dramatist. Of course, for the present the 
actual law remains unchanged ; the Lord Chamberlain and 
Mr. Redford continue the even tenor of their way, and if 
you wish to produce a foul or objectionable play in this 
country you must do so privately and on a Sunday. For 
ourselves, we are not specially desirous that the Select 
Committee’s proposals should be put into immediate effect. 
The old law is good enough for us, and it is quite good 


enough for Mr. Shaw and his following of Suffragists, male 
and female. 


With the assistance of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, Mr. 
Harold Bailey, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, and the Rev. 
Forbes Phillips, Mr. A. E. Manning Foster and the gentle- 
man who recommended Mr. John Long to publish a foul 
book called “ The Yoke” have managed to scratch together 
No. 2 of the Re-Union Magazine. In the middle of the 
sheet we find an article headed “The Invisible Church of 
Christ.” Facing the first page there is an advertisement 
respecting the “True permanent cure of obesity,” and on 
the last page there is a further advertisement which bears 
reference to skin rashes, eczema, and bad legs. What the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter has to do with eczema and bad legs 
we cannot surmise; nor do we find it possible to imagine 
that even Mr. Raymond Blaythwayt is in need of a “true 
permanent cure of obesity.” Of course, the fact is that the 
Re-Union Magazine is in need of advertisements, and that 
Mr. Manning Foster finds it just as easy to separate his 
deep religious convictions from obesity cures and eczema 
and bad legs as we do. Mr. John Long published “ The 
Yoke” because he wanted to make money out of it. Mr. 
Manning Foster’s colleague on the Re-Union Magazine 
recommended Mr. Long to publish “ The Yoke” because he 
was desirous that Mr. Long should make money. And 
Mr, Manning Foster publishes the Re-U’nion Magazine out 
of “deep religious conviction,” and publishes patent-medi- 
cine advertisements out of a pure desire to make money. 
The two matters are quite different, and their public asso- 
ciation may or may not appeal to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter as being in quite the best taste. For our own part, 
we think that if the churches are to be united only with 
the assistance of money obtained by advertising obesity 
cures they had better remain disunited. Mr. Manning 
Foster has been a great uniter in his time. If we remem- 
ber rightly it was he who united the County Gentleman 
and Land and Water. He has united on a form at Somer- 
set House the three magic names, Foster, Bennett, and 
Fitzgerald, and he is now about to reunite the churches. 
It is a great thing to be possessed of “ deep religious con- 
viction.” We note that Mr. Manning Foster’s old friends, 
Messrs. Greening—who recently threatened us with a libel 
action which they dare not take—are also counted among 
the “ supporters ” of the Re-Union Magazine. 





The Saturday Review is really getting beyond a joke. 
In last week’s issue we find Mr. Hodge printing a set of 
verses “On some one asking whether it was not ‘ wicked’ 
to dabble in the Occult.” Here are two out of the three 
stanzas : — 
Rainy or sunny weather, 

Crop your thistle and grass : 
Try the length of your tether, 
Beyond you cannot pass— 

That is best on the whole— 

You are only an ass, 

Poor .soul. 
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But let no pedant priest 
Hobble you, fix your span ; 

You are the good God’s beast, 
And not the slave of man— 

That is best on the whole— 
Browse as far as you can, 


Poor soul. 


This precious effusion is signed “M. B.,” which surely 
cannot stand for Max Beerbohm. Apart from the fact that 
it is wicked to dabble in the Occult, we must implore Mr. 
Hodge to secure, even if it be at great expense, the services 
of some moderately competent person to assist him in the 
matter of selecting poetry for his graceless journal. The 
Saturday's wobblings when it comes to questions of judg- 
ment about verses are a disgrace to literary journalism. 
If Mr. Hodge does not understand poetry, and finds him- 
self unable to procure adequate guidance, for goodness’ 
sake let him refrain from publishing poetry at all. It is 
better to have no poetry than to have bad poetry. We 
have succeeded in impressing this maxim upon the tender 
minds of Mr. Rendell of the Athenaum and Mr. Wilkins 
of the Outlook. Mr. Hodge, however, would appear to be 
desirous of remaining obdurate. But we shall doubtless 
wear him down in time. . 





In the ripe diction of the industrious paragrapher 
“the past has been a week of unusual activity in the 
halls of Thespis.” London has seen two “new and 
original” plays of modern life produced, not to men- 
tion an Irish comedy by the late Mr. Synge, and a 
curious production something or other set to music hy 
Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke. Having witnessed all these 
performances we are sorry to confess that we have 
never before realised quite so vividly the threadbare 
poverty of the stuff which seems to appeal to producers 
of drama in England. On Monday night the Globe 
Theatre opened with a modern melodrama entitled “The 
Great Mrs. Alloway.” We have no quarrel with honest melo- 
drama, but “ The Great Mrs. Alloway” is of that danger- 
ous class which may very easily be accepted by the foolish 
and ignorant as some sort of criticism of life. It deals 
with the “sex question,” and, like most modern plays of a 
similar character, is very eloquent about the wrongs and 
rights of women. In this respect Mr. Douglas Murray's 
drama bears a very close resemblance to a dozen or so 
recent productions, but in one aspect of the case the author 
has certainly gone one better than all his predecessors. 
Mrs, Alloway’s “part” is a far more lurid and terrible 
affair than Mrs. Ebbsmith’s and Mrs. Tanqueray’s lumped 
together. There are no half-measures about this latest 
dame of debauchery. She ruined men’s lives as easily 4 
shelling peas. She amassed enormous sums of money 
from her victims, and as a result settled down as a quiel 
and godly gentlewoman in exclusive county circles. Of 
course, Mr. Murray seeks to justify Mrs. Alloway’s con- 
duct to his audience, and he explains that she has simply 
been playing the game, and paying back old scores. She 
has been deceived and betrayed by a man in her youth, 
and so she arrogates to herself the offices of Epic 
vengeance and wages implacable warfare on all mankind. 
Incidentally there is a hint that she wants “votes for 
women.” The whole thing is very foolish and very 
nauseous. Miss Lena Ashwell certainly deserves better 
treatment at the hands of our dramatists. An actress of 


| parts with a gift of temperament, she can generally make 
the most pinchbeck character sympathetic. 


That she 
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succeeds in making Mrs. Alloway not entirely repulsive 
is a high compliment to her undoubted talents. 

On Tuesday Mr. George Alexander produced a new 
comedy from the pen of Mr. R. C. Carton, called “ Lorrimer 
Sabiston, Dramatist.” 
some affairs that either Mr. Carton or Mr. Alexander have 
ever given to a patient public. 


metaphor. The thing simply abounds with what Dr. 
Johnson would call “ unjust notions.” When one dramatist 


This is really one of the most tire- | 


Almost the whole of the | 
dialogue is written in a strain of high-flown and wearisome 


wishes to tell another dramatist that somebody likes his | 
play, he remarks pleasantly, “ You have added another | 


scalp to your already overcrowded wigwam.” We were not 


until now under the impression that a “ wigwam” was a | 


place exclusively devoted to the cold storage of scalps, but 
we live and learn when we witness plays by Mr. R. C. 
Carton. Anyway, the incident serves an_ illustrative 
purpose as being quite typical of our author’s wayward 
fancy and dainty conceits From one point of view the 
new “comedy” may serve a very useful purpose. 
innocence we have often wished to know something inti- 
mate about the private lives and habits of those great hearts 


that a grateful country describes as “ popular dramatists.” | Breaks the deep silence of the sleeping mound. 


Mr. R. C. Carton is a popular dramatist himself, and he 


In our | 


lets us into all the secrets with the utmost generosity. We | 
know now that a popular dramatist’s ideal of home is a 


cross between the Crystal Palace and the Trocadero 
Restaurant, that he is fond of smoking cigars costing one 
and sixpence “ with the band on,” that his private secre- 
tary always addresses him as “Sir,” and that he himself 
generally behaves and talks like a sublimated shopwalker 
who has learnt how to be “gentleman-like” through 
an industrious study of popular works published on 
“ etiquette” and “ polite” conversation. 





On Thursday we visited the Afternoon Theatre, where 
“Pierrot and Pierrette,” by Messrs. Grogan and Josefphf 
Holbrooke, was brought before our kind notice. We do 
not desire to break the heart of Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke. 
Mr. Grogan’s heart, however, is an entirely different affair. 
We say that the libretto of “ Pierrot and Pierrette” is a 
bad libretto, and that Mr. Holbrooke could have readily 
got twenty libretti of no worse quality at a guinea a time. 
The bare fact that Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke is capable of 
sitting solemnly down to compose and orchestrate music 
for words such as those supplied by Mr. Grogan indicates 
that. Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke is one of those musicians 
who is devoid of poetical taste, and consequently can 
never come into the first rank among musicians without 
agony and sweat. We believe that he possesses great 
qualifications of a kind, and if he desires to do something 
for English Opera we should advise him to read steadily 
and for all he is worth the best English poets and leave 
people who write for the Royal Magazine or the Harms- 
worths severely alone when he is looking for books of 
words. There sre things in the English poets lying ready 
to his hand if he wants good words and is prepared to 
tackle high difficulties. On the other hand, if he prefers 
to dispense with the difficulties and search out persons 
whose business or hobby it is to write words for music, he 
can go on with his Mr. Grogan. But English Opera will 
not profit thereby and neither will Mr. Josefphf Hol- 
brooke. We are not going into ecstacies about the music 
of “ Pierrot and Pierrette.” At the same time we think 


that it is simply wasted on this libretto, and that if Mr. | 


Josefphf Holbrooke were to rechristen it and produce it 
without actors or vocalists it would at least obtain a 
respectful hearing. The audience of Thursday afternoon 
was kind, and its applause was friendly; but it went away 
bitterly disappointed. Even Sir Clement Shorter left 
early in the proceedings, and as for Sir Clement’s old 
friend, the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, we are very glad io 
think that he was not there. Of course, this is not an 
allusion to the Birthday Honours, 


— wv 


CHANT ROYAL OF WINTER 
LONDON 





Change grieves the streets that we have known so long 
And loved so well; now from the gathering grey 
Gaunt shapes arise, an unfamiliar throng. 
For scarce the pallid presages of day 
Made luminous the East, when mist unbound 
Her shadowy shrouding veil, wherewith she wound 
The city in the likeness of a pall, 
To hide therein some doom unseen of all. 
For the strange air is heavy with false night, 
The noon is of grey silence bounden thrall, 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


_ Hold fast the golden hours ye glide among, 


Ye light-of-heart, that with the fond hours play, 
Lest traitorously Death with leathern thong 

Your banquet and your festival betray. 
Not all the clamour and laughter above ground 


Love your light loves, make merriment withal, 
And warily old creeping Time forestall ; 

The lights die down; make haste your troths to plight, 
Ere the last music dies from the last ball ; 

Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Out of the ominous midnight of their wrong 
Cry the life-haters, fallen in the fray ; 

Red life the pitiless, helper of the strong, 
Hath trodden us underfoot to be his prey. 

Now shameful in the light our rags are found, 


| And this our grief their laughter serves to hound 


From street to street in London; through the wall 
The river calls on us—“ No voice te brawl 

Breaks on my silence ”—hushed in half affright 
We hear deep down, the sullen waters call, 

“Only upon the river dwells the light.” 


Now the brown leaves lie dead; nor any song 
tives token of some wandering estray 
Forlornly sweet on the bare branches’ prong, 
Save the brown bird of London; not for pay 
Of any flower-coronal set round 
The head of alien summers, nor for sound 
Of bitter winds he flyeth; let befall 
What may, he weaveth his poor madrigal ; 
He is the winter’s rapturous acolyte 
Till, when the dusk obscures the plane trees tall, 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Dark days of middle winter, know, ere long, 

The year looks down upon the Silent Way ; 

The great bells mournfully, ding-dong, ding-dong, 

Mourn, “For the year that passeth, come and pray.” 
And the still city, rapt, without one sound 
Hears the slow footsteps of old years uncrowned 

Walking in shadows without interval ; 

These that have loved the pleasant things and small 
That made their town, and are forgotten quite, 
Whispering like cutumn leaves at even-fall— 

Only upon the river dwells the light. 


L’ENVOI. 


London, that broodest over tower and hall, 
Crowned with red rose and cypress funeral, 
There is no man shall read thine eyes aright, 
Nor spell the music of thy festival ; 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Ernet Tasort. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE PRESS 


Tue Budget fight is over.. Its ultimate fate was a fore- 
gone conclusion, so far as Tue ACADEMY is concerned, just 
a year ago, a fact of which we took an opportunity of re- 
minding our readers last week. Seven days have passed 
since the appearance of that article, and during that time 
the whole of the English Press has finally awakened to a 
recognition of the truth propounded in these columns that 
the Budget is “doomed and damned.” The affair then is 
settled. Of course the Radical and Socialistic newspapers 
are even now rehearsing a very elaborate fit of hysterics 
designed to delude us that the “fight is not over, but only 
beginning.” Froth of this description will be whipped out 
of the Cocoa Cup for at least a month. But such foam and 
fury is not likely to delude anybody possessed of the 
smallest sense of humour or the average amount of common 
sense, even if we assess the common standard of the latter 
quality at the most modest value. The General Election 
will disclose issues of an even graver character than Com- 
rade George’s ingenious scheme for estimating “ how much 
money have I got in your pocket?” Unemployment, 
Tariff Reform, Education, and our Naval Upkeep are all 
questions that will be forced before the eyes of the elec- 
tors. Moreover, the “Red Flag” Comrades who march 
under a banner of undisguised Socialism will openly trum- 
pet their confiscatory proposals without heed to the tearful 
whimperings for caution and expediency, which are already 
being whispered abroad by the “ Black Coat” Comrades of 
the Liberal Army. The proposals of the Tariff Reformer 
will be clearly put before the electorate, and so will the 
proposals of Socialism. Comrade George and his little 
Budget will certainly not be dominant, although the 
country will have to decide whether or not the House of 
Commons has a right to attach any or every kind of 
extraneous legislation to a Bill of Finance. Tue AcapEmy 
has no doubt as to the sort of answer a sane electorate 
will give to such a question. 

So far, then, as the Budget is concerned THe AcaDEMyY 
has no further interest in the matter. Our views have 
been expressed with consistent clearness, and they have 
been justified by an uninterrupted sequence of events. But 
we take this opportunity, before finally dismissing the sub- 
ject, of calling public attention to the extraordinary con- 
duct of the Unionist Press during the contest which has 
just concluded. If anything on the face of this wonderful 
world could be calculated to advance an ultimate triumph 
for the proposals of Mr. George and his little gang of “ Self- 
helps,” that something was certainly found in the vagaries 
of the Unionist newspapers. In a few days’ time most of 
these journals will be sending up to a disgusted heaven 
peans of self-praise over the “great triumph of Constitu- 
tionalism.” But it was not the Unionist newspapers that 
killed the Budget; it was not the Unionist newspapers that 
gave the House of Lords a clear lead for unceremoniously 
rejecting this Socialistic Finance Bill. The Budget was 
doomed and damned, not through the Unionist Press, but 
rather in spite of the Unionist Press. The Budget was 
doomed and damned by the common sense of the British 
people. Quietly, unobtrusively, but insistently expressed, 
the decent views of decent people told the House of Lords 
what the nation wanted and expected. It must here he re- 
membered that the newspapers no longer represent the 
nation. The newspapers represent syndicates. They want 
hapennies, not the triumph of certain principles. They 
are not written for the public interest but for circulation. 
Never have these facts been more clearly evidenced than by 
the conduct of the Unionist Press during the campaign 
against the Budget. The country was in the throes of a 
great and momentous crisis. The situation was alive with 
quickening dangers. The gloomy veils of smug hypocrisy 











were suddenly withdrawn, and we saw the yawning gates of 
Socialism : — 


“With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” 


A wild dash was to be made for the nation’s money-bags. 
A forest of hungry hands was outstretched, and all the 
base mobs of disreputable “ politicians” who had indus- 
triously played the parts of Pander ta Poverty and Lick- 
spittle to Incompetence, were tumbling over each other for 
a first dip in the National “ Lucky Bag.” Under such cir- 
cumstances one might have expected strong and undivided 
action on the part of the Unionist Press. We might even 
have expected that the thought of self-interest would be 
momentarily shelved, that all and every Constitutional 
newspaper or journal would stand in deliberate boldness 
for the rejection of Mr. George’s iniquitous proposals. 
What really happened? Where we looked for cohesion 
we found discord and disorder. Where we turned for a 
clear pronouncement of definite views we were met with 
equivocations. The Unionist Press began to lose its firm 
foothold. It could not stand squarely, even on a rock- 
established platform. Its legs dithered and its knees be- 
gan to beat a miserable tattoo upon each other. The ex- 
planation of such an extraordinary spectacle as the one 
presented here was of course quite simple. The Unionist 
Press was shaken with fear. It was afraid that this 
precious Budget, with its appeal to all the base 
instincts of the basest sections of the population, was 
becoming “popular.” And so they argued: “If our 
readers really want the Budget, and we attack the Budget, 
our readers will cease to throw hapennies into our out- 
stretched hat. What we have got to do is to discover if 
our readers really do want the Budget or not. Then we 
shall know what to say.” It was a pretty sort of dilemma, 
and the sufferings of the Daily Mail were so apparent 
and sincere that they must have aroused the softness of 
tears in the hardiest bosom. The tone of the Daily 
Mail’s leading articles changed daily in a most bewilder- 
ing fashion. Bets were openly made in the office as to 
which side the paper would take on the following morn- 
ing. Industrious interviewers encamped on Mr. George’s 
doorstep. Every other morning Mr, George spoke “ straight 
to the heart of the people” through the medium of the 
Daily Mail. Every other morning flaming articles de- 
nouncing Mr. George and his Budget went “straight to 
the heart of the people” through the medium of the Daily 
Mail. On the top of all this bubble and chaos came the 
notorious occasion when Lord Northcliffe joined the Par- 
liamentary staff of the Zimes, and the paper which Mr. 
George describes as the “threepenny edition of the Daily 
Mail” began to boom with hollow misgivings as to the 
wisdom of rejecting the Finance Bill. “The boats were 
swinging round.” The tide of public opinion seemed to 
have changed, and drastic action must be taken if the 
hapennies, not to mention the threepenny-bits, of the 
public were to be kept in such channels of disbursement 
as profited the Northcliffe syndicates. At this juncture 
further disorder was added to the proceedings by the 
advent of the Observer, another of the Northcliffe pub- 
lications. In the latter paper, Mr. Garvin set himself the 
task of “stopping the rot” which was supposed to have 
set in amongst the Unionist Party. A very diverting trian- 
gular duel—quite on the “Midshipman Easy” plan—en- 
sued, with the final result that Mr. Garvin proved success- 
ful. Lord Northcliffe retired from the Parliamentary staff 
of the Times, and the Daily Mail, being now assured 
as to which side the cat would jump, settled down to 
the somewhat difficult problem of explaining away its 
former vagaries. We say here deliberately that a more 
degrading spectacle than that afforded by the acrobatic 
antics of the Harmsworth Press, and in lesser degree by 4 
large section of the entire Unionist Press, was never be- 
fore witnessed at a time of great national urgency. Once 
again, the Budget was not doomed and damned through 
the Unionist newspapers, but rather in spite of them. So 
much for journalism and the public interest! 
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BY LONDON’S RIVER 


HowEVER prone to exceptions, it is indisputably an axiom | 


that man walks upon compulsion and rides by inclina- 
tion; wherefors he who goes homeward on foot has 
probably some cogent reason therefor—as, the impulse 
of necessity, he having thoughtlessly changed his coat 
and neglected the transference of the contents thereof— 
as, the spur of vanity, he bearing the burden of a sar* 
torial warning, and desiring to ensure the preservation of 
an agreeable symmetry—or as, the power of obstinacy, 


he having set himself perversely to pedestrianism as a | 
His air of conscious martyrdom is readily per- | 


penance. 
ceived, and the peculiar and fatal facility with which 
all motor-’bus conductors succeed in catching his roving 
and melancholic eye. These descendants of the sirens 
lure the wayfarer with a look half-compelling, half-pro- 
tecting, while their uplifted finger moves in a momentary 
appealing gesture, and though their winning appearance 
of interest evaporates, the victim once irrevocably 
trapped, yet scarcely with successive heroism shall our 
unwilling traveller withstand their poignant temptations. 
For their appeal is twofold, to the love of riding and to 
the desire of that which moves swiftly and with reckless- 
ness; which things, if a man resist, he thereby declares 
himself almost certainly of that elect company to whom 


the act of walking is in itself an ardent pleasure; and | La 
aspiring upwar 


he should forsake the travelled road, determining rather 
for the quiet highways that front the river. 

Of all those many whose homeward path at evening 
might lead them by that magic way, they are few whose 
care is to explore its enchantments; most often is it 
given over to solitude and the sea-gulls. Yet were we a 
hundred times to essay that usual journey from West- 
minster to the forlorn, yet peopled domain where the 
path finds ending, always there would await us the 
reward of some new picture, jealously to be hoarded by 
the lover of Thames in his treasure-house of memories. 

Joyfully faring forth, we thread the mean streets that 
cluster close under the shadow of Westminster; there- 
after for a delightful space we may follow the shining 
ribbon of the river. 

In the grey light thé steely water throws from its 
million facets a diamond brightness; until the red sun, 
going lower, paints rubies upon every murky ripple; 
and silver and crimson light, in quivering flakes, dances 
upon the shining black barge-sides; they with rusty sails 
outspread to the sunset breeze, dropping slowly down 
the river, wailed over by the screaming gulls. In London’s 
river is very much of the soul of London; some- 
times it is joyous, but more often wistful; sometimes 
tragic, not seldom sinister and menacing; always its 
aspect has in it something secret, the strange and com- 
pelling fascination of a mystery imperfectly divined. 

Were it a white and splendid stream, in which th: 
blue sky hung mirrored, there were need, as now there 
is none, for splendour of marble and white scrubbed 
stone, and frippery of ornament; but the beauty of 
London has in it so many elements of ugliness that it is 
never in danger of seeming merely pretty ; always there is 
a grandeur in it, a sense of strength, of power, however 
evil; it is the beauty of darkness; and London’s river, 
so unmistakably a townsman’s river, is yet impossible 
of degeneration into a mere highway of traffic, a device 
invented for the convenience of coal merchants. For 
the most part, it is a grey stream, winding tortuously 
past the irregular dusky line of warehouse and factory, 
under a colourless sky; and the dark barges strike only 
a deeper note in the harmony; which is forever redeemed 
from any possibility of monotony, by reason of the 
presence of living water. 

Once, when mist hung over the streets, a sulphurous, 
acrid vapour, blinding the eyes and torturing the throat 


of the wayfarer, then the river, becoming more than | 


wontedly a mysterious and secret goddess, from whose 
mocking face gleamed transiently an evil triumph, 


this picture. Over the half-seen water moves stealthily 
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_ @ little boat, whose owner, a shadowy, unkempt figure, 


propels it unsteadily forward, his one oar a fragment 
of drift-wood, dank and rotten. Constantly he leans to a 
perilous angle from his crazy rocking craft, and laying 
hold upon some indefinable heap of driftage, he hauls 
it carefully aboard. Hither and thither, following the 
eddies, goes the strange figure, looming close inshore, lost 
in the mirk, re-appearing at some clearer region in mid- 
stream; doubtless a harmless fellow enough, diligently 
gathering his lean harvest; yet, unwillingly, we per- 
ceive that to us his every action is eloquent of nameless 
evil; and suddenly we know him for what he is—Rogue 
Riderhood, whose very counterpart, Charles Dickens, 
leaning as we lean over the stone parapet, saw and limned 
irretrievably a villain. Since when to all of us who still 
acknowledge the spell of the magician of common things, 
the innocent winnowers of jetsam bear unwittingly the 
brand of ruffianism, and their very presence whispers to 
us suggestions of sinister import. 

Another picture returns, revealed at sunset on a clear 
winter’s day. Over the stark lines of the bridge hangs 
a faint quivering curl of smoke; very plainly it takes 
the form of a beautiful woman, whose lithe limbs dance 
and curvet upon the ambient air, whose slender arms uplift 
in the fervour of her dance, whose long hair floats in 
sweeping lines about the swaying form. It is the soul 
of a dancer, light of heart, light-footed as gossamer, 
through the rosy-and-golden sunset; 
although a low and thunderous murmuring, growing 
momently distant, betrays the mundane inspiration of 
the fugitive vision. 


Also there abides the memory of a summer evening’s 
picture; the sunset gold yet lambent in the distant sky, 
and painting pools of clear amber in the still spaces of 
the river; the tide is low, and the foreground a mud-flat, 
full of changing lights, al) paddled over with the little 
scrambling feet of sea-gulls who perch there, fifty together, 
sea-birds who for love of London’s river are eontent to 
forsake the sea. Close at hand is the inevitable beauty 
of abraded wharf-piles, of anchors, bright orange with 
rust, half buried in the mud; over the river, grey against 
the sky, the sober trees of Battersea Park, and suddenly, 
above the water, rise up the startled gulls, a white con- 
fusion of innumerable flashing wings; a Japanese artist 
should make this picture, because of the birds in it; he, 
no other, will be content to give the patient labour that 
can define a silver bird’s wing clear against a silver sky. 

Again, of a winter’s afternoon, we take the river way ; 
the snow has fallen overnight, and the towering factory 
has become a fairy palace; white merchandise of the pixy 
pedlars lies in tumbled heaps upon the wharves. Every 
gaunt barge, lying up at some wharf-side, outlined in 
white, is a magic barque, whose clustered crystal treasure, 
glimmering like countless jewels in the pale winter sun, 
is forever falling riverward in gleaming flakes, as the 
white gulls perch and fly about the edges of the decks. 
Only round about the highway of the river may snow in 
London retain for any long space its first white wonder. 

We come again, when the snows are forgotten, when 
the river trees take a tender green, when the sun is of 
spring, and the leaping wonder of the young months is 
vivid in the water. 

This picture can only be painted by a Frenchman, and 
he of the moderns, a painter of light and air, without 
sentiment, or visible emotion. For this is the mood that 
he must capture. An April sky of white evanescent cloud 
and fleeting buoyant blue; a dancing river, flaked and 
streaked with gold; the long and curving line of the 
viver trees, their young leaves emerald against the faint 
sapphire of the sky; and at the end of the vista, one spot 
of glowing colour, where an old Chelsea pensioner moves 
slowly between young trees and young leaping water, 
pensively happy in the caressing ardours of the April sun. 
Yet this is not the note of London’s river; and they who 
walk by it shall love best its greyer aspect; for two last 
pictures we must first set foot on the path’s beginning 
at sunset in the winter; then shall we come at dusk past 
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the grave-yard of dead ships; the sorrowful place of 
histories whose every scented timber-baulk is redolent 
of the sea. 

There with imperturbable majestic looks there front 
the gazer the stern faces of the leaders who no more may 
lead; the calmly smiling Britannias and Aphrodites whose 
robes are borne out stiffly upon some ghostly breeze. 
They have endured unchanged the splendours of count- 
less tempests, and the challenging thunder of the enemy’s 
guns, that they might keep guard in this place over the 
bones of the ships that were theirs, slowly effaced by 
the persistent London rain, and given by the land-winds 
to rottenness and decay. The darkness grows; silverly 
out of the night gleams the long curved line of the lamps; 
suddenly before us, only waiting the master-hand that 
shall prison in painted canvas its fantastic beauty, appears 
a Whistler nocturne. All the river is dark; the line 
of the wharfs shows mistily upon the further bank; but 
clear in the distance rise the four towering chimneys 
that dominate the Chelsea river by night; and near at 
hand move the figures of toiling men, lit up, distorted, 
played upon by flickering torch-flare, that sends bright 
leaping gold reflections into the intense night of the water 
beneath the wharf. Under the upstanding piles, what 
mysteries of velvet darkness; but all the near water is a 
dazzle of broken flame, that plays in confused and mon- 
strous shadows about the dark outlines of the workers ; 
and faintly seen, yet dominant from the distance, rise 
greyly the four towering smoke-stacks—a veritable 
apotheosis of labour. These nocturnes are the subtlest, 
the most potent of all the river’s enthralments; at night, 
when the ruck of her wayfarers are already shut away 
within four walls, she prepares her most wonderful pic- 
tures; for London’s river is veritably a river of dark- 
ness, whose colours are purple and silver, grey and gold, 
whose beauty is of gaunt outlines half-hidden by the 
mists of twilight, of long cool shadows, and of changing, 
fugitive lights. 








REVIEWS 
THE HIBBERT IDEALISTS 


Jesus or Christ? Eighteen Essays by various Writers. 
The Hibbert Journal Supplement, 1909. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) 


WE find concentrated in this volume of essays the most 
dangerous, because the most anti-Christian and illogical, 
onslaught which has ever been made, or ever can be 
made, not only against the Catholic Church, but against 
the Perfection or Absolute Unity of our Lord’s Divinity. 
As a universal challenge of the historical consciousness 
of man to the historical consciousness of God, it there- 
fore demands the profoundest criticism which our histori- 
cal sense of God can oppose to it. In the month of January 
of the current year “the Rev.” R. Roberts, of Bradford, 
created a stir in the sphere of thought by what was deemed 
a remarkable article which appeared in the pages of the 
Hibbert Journal. It was an appeal for religious consist- 
ency, and was made under the title of “ Jesus or Christ?” 
Within a week of publication replies and criticisms, eulo- 
gies and condemnations, began to pour in from all quar- 
ters. And, according to the editorial preface of this book, 
the stream even now, after an interval of months, continues 
to flow. Indeed, so pronounced was the interest of the 
entire thinking world that the proprietors of the Hibbert 
Journal considered it desirable to enlist the services of 
certain notable men, in order to obtain an authoritative 
judgment upon the great issue involved. Moreover, com- 
petence in this matter was not deemed to be constituted 
by. scholarship alone, so that in the numerous arguments 
compiled in the Supplement sent to us for review we have 
the clashing of heterogeneous ideas. We have the names 





of eighteen distinguished writers, each writer representing 
independent views. 

Now, interesting and suggestive as these arguments 
may be, they prove nothing except the impotence of their 
own independence. It is not to be denied that every one 
of these brilliant sophists possesses a certain logical 
ground of argument, but, if logic has ever proved any- 
thing at all, it has proved this, that knowledge and there- 
fore consciousness is not made up of historical sequences, 
otherwise we should be in possession of an external as well 
as an internal sense of fact. ‘We should, as an example, 
be conscious of the sun’s origin as well as of the sun’s heat. 
And which of our learned contributors can prove that 
material objection creates a sense of material subjection? 


Coming to the question at issue, it may be said that 
they all possess a knowledge of their subject, but not one 
of them possesses a knowledge of their object. How, 
therefore, can they hope to arrive at any logical or irre- 
fragable results? 


The Founder of Christianity is their subject, and their 
object is to expose His Divinity. This they attempt to do 
merely through a knowledge of Apostolic teaching—from 
an objective or scriptural sense of what Paul, Luke, or 
John say, and not from any objective sense of logic or 
self-knowledge which they themselves possess. Have 
they, then, no self-knowledge—no real ground for their 
logical ideas? If history discovers Apostolic flaws or 
weaknesses, why did not these gentlemen, seeing that 
they all aspire to be recognised as able leaders of thought, 
leave Holy Scripture alone, and give us some profound 
and really valuable thought? Taking the whole of the 
arguments of this volume, what, indeed, do they prove? 
Nothing but the bare fact that Jesus, as Christ, was not a 
historical Personality at all, and that therefore the 
Apostolic Synopsis or New Testament idealisation of Him 
is fundamentally incomplete and needs scientific substan- 
tiation, But the world has been aware of this great fact 
since Jesus became absolutely and not merely historically 
united with the Father; that is to say, since the Resurrec- 
tion; and, at this time of day, it neither wanted Mr. 
Roberts’s article, nor these supplementary ones, to make 
a fact of it. With all this spurious intellectual verbosity 
—and it has yet to be shown that our knowledge of to-day 
is profounder than that of the Apostolic age, or, for that 
matter, any other age—the book utterly fails in throwing 
additional light upon the stupendous problem which for 
twenty centuries has vexed the mind of man, simply 
because it is not composed of knowledge but of ideas. 
Thus, in the place of the Apostolic limits to Catholicism 
we have to-day a Catholic confusion of Apostolic values, 
or, in other words, a sectarian chaos. Because the Apostles 
themselves happened to be men, and, as such, gave to pos- 
terity an ideal or human exposition of the Master’s 
Divinity, is hardly a sane or rational reason for disputing 
about the fact of His God-head. 

Neither does it constitute a sufficient reason for us on 
our part to add to Apostolic weaknesses the confusing 
varieties of our own particular ideas. Such a process is 
not a process of knowledge, but of fiction or romance. 
Mr. R. Roberts, who gave movement to this irrelevant 
question of Christian purity and Christian love, even 
has the courage to assume that the modern world is, in @ 
logical sense, larger and wider. Does the man really 
know what he is talking about? A world, though it pro- 
duces such professedly intellectual men as Mr. Roberts, and 
(we might add) the writers of this book, is, to our mind, 
in a very crude state of knowledge when it swallows such 
libertine idiosyncracies as are contained in this Supple- 
ment of Free-thought. Thus, the most glaring idiosyn- 
cracy is the question which the writers have attempted 
to answer. It assumes that, physicglly, Christ stands for 
God, but, intellectually, or as Jesus, He stands for man. 
All the Apostles thought so except one, but they were 
blind to the trap because of their simple faith and not 
because of their arrogant unbelief. The exception alluded 
to was John, the bosom disciple of the Christ, who was not 
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blind to the trap, and therefore exposed its dangers in the 
Prologue to his Gospel. We re-assert that a world which 
can credit such insanity is in a bad way, and, with such 
leading lights of Christian theology, we can hardly wonder 
at the surprising strides in Nonconformity, Free- 
thought, Agnosticism, Atheism, Pragmaticism, Spiritual- 
ism, and every other charlatan “ism,” not forgetting 
Spookism or Devilism. 

Now, since his argument is a comparative argument, 
Mr. Roberts must have some kind of acquaintance with 
the great Classic age. Was it really, as he seems to 
think, such an ignorant or unscietific age, Has Mr. 
Roberts ever heard of Aristotle? He was what Mr. 
Roberts would term a Pagan, while Mr. Roberts, we sup- 
pose, is a Christian. Yet Aristotle taught a truth which 
even the intellectual world of to-day, though it is larger 
and wider, cannot or will not understand. Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensus. If, therefore, there 
are Christian thinkers who, like all Idealists, wish to 
maintain a difference (duality) between body and soul, 
why on earth do they not join the Spiritualists, or open 
a bureau similar to Julia’s, or even join the Mahatmas 
or Christian (we should term them Heathen) Scientists! 
They are not Christians, and have no just right to be hold- 
ing sacred posts in the Catholic Church, not to speak of 
the sacrilege in making a living by holding such positions. 
It is a very serious matter indeed for the legitimate 
Church, and time that some clear and irrefragable criticism 


tion from being completely destroyed by such base selfish. 
ness, It reeks and stinks with the corruptions of Devil- 
dom. 


The question to be answered, if, as these prime exponents | 


of knowledge seem to think, there is a question to be 
answered, is not the one which they have been worrying 
their empty brains about, since the question of the volume 
is not merely irrelevant but irreverent. For, in the face 
of it, in order to reconcile the statements that Jesus knew 
as God and spoke as Man, you have first got to discover 
a universal unity with a universal difference. You have 
got to conceive of an absolute consciousness, with an abso- 
lute nebula or tabula rasa, Scientifically—and we mention 
this because, among the intellects that argue upon this 
irrelevant question, we find the name of a certain great 
scientist included who holds the Principalship of Bir- 
mingham University—scientifically, we say, you have 
got to discover a physical genesis of physics, or, in other 
words, the dynamic ultimate of electricity. Until Sir 
Oliver Lodge can give us the total of the conserved 
(organic) energy of the universe, it would be wise on his 
part, and on the part of other scientists too, to keep a 
silent tongue with respect to matters of Divinity, unless, 
indeed, they are really able to reply to such questions 
apart from any self-contradiction. The logical absurdity 
of Mr. Roberts’s question is most apparent. If he desired 
consistency in religious thought, he certainly went the 
wrong road to obtain it. The question which he ought 
to have formulated was not whether there was an ideal or 
nominal difference, as Logos-Bearer or Son, but whether 
there was a real, physical, or universal difference, as 
Logos-Source or Father. If, in the Flesh, He was God 
the Father (Logos-Source), then we shall find no physica] 
flaw in God the Idea or Son (Logos-Bearer). We shall 
find Him God-Conscious—both physically and mentally 
Perfect. 


On the other hand, if, in the Flesh, He (Jesus) was not 
God the Father, then we shall find a physical flaw in the 
God Son-ship. We shall find Jesus the Logos-Bearer like 
man—self-dominant. Here we have the _ irrefragable 
ground of Christian Divinity—irrefragable because of the 
utter impossibility of denying the Perfect Unity of the 
Master. It is irrelevant fatuosity to introduce Apostolic 
idealism into discussions about the Deity, as it creates 
the same confusion which Mosaic ‘idealism fostered in the 
Judaic Church. 


Now, to completely overthrow these adverse critics, as 
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well as to expose the real ground of Christian and Jewish 
unity, it will be necessary to make this irrefragable basis 
quite clear. Thus, there can be no question of a mis- 
understanding, either scientifically or logically, with re- 
spect to the physical and therefore common basis of 
Divinity of either Christ or Moses, since every one of us 
is involved in the physical Absolute or Cosmos, as Darwin 
has proved in a dynamic or mechanical form (“Origin of 
Species”), and Hegel has proved in a dialectic or intel- 


_ lectual form (“The Phenomenology ”). 


Anyone who is mad or foolish enough to deny this Divine 
or Supreme Source of either Christ or Moses, simply 
denies the fact of his own bodily existence. This kind of 
individual, in fact, may be said to be wandering about in a 
state of self-emptiness. He is like the poor bat which flies 
through the air yet sees nothing. He exists, but he has 
no foothold upon existence. Such a poor blind, lost 
individual is your Free-thinker. A king, if you like, as 


far as self-consciousness is concerned, but a fool and a 


king combined, because he denies the very source of his 
existence—he believes in nothing but negation. We as- 
sume, therefore, that the learned and temperate professors 
who have contributed to this volume do not wish to be 
classed in such a category of fooldom, so that they must 
perforce admit, without any further attempts at vain and 
irrelevant disputation, that the physical basis of Chris- 
tianity, viz., the Christ or Birth Origin, was a Divine 


| Source. 
was made to keep the Divine fabric of our spiritual salva- | 


If they are not satisfied, the fact remains irrefragable 
upon strictly scientific evidence, and true Christians need 
not be worried by the mere personal irrelevances of those 
who advance opposition—scientific or otherwise. Mr. 
R. Roberts cries from his soul for consistency. We trust. 
he will be consoled by this ground of Divine dimension. 


_ But before we leave the Real, Immanent, or Christ basis 


of Omnipotence, and come to the Ideal, Transcendent, or 
Jesus basis of Divinity, it is urgent that criticism should 
be made in respect to the above-mentioned irrelevances to 
scientific consistency. 

For as long as these ivrelevances are credited with any 
authoritative importance, so long will there exist difficul- 
ties with the Divine reconciliation of Jesus with Christ. 
In other words, until scientific sophistry or fiction is de- 
stroyed it will be impossible to give a clear exposition of 
the relations between God the Father and’God the Son. 

All Christendom should support this battle for scientific 
consistency, for, seeing that scientific error or sophistry 
must give freedom to every other kind of deceit and char- 
latanism, the vital argument of our Christian Faith rests 
upon the very foundations of Physical Science. At the 
present day, because there appears to be no Discretional 
Court of Science, we find absolute nonsense circulated and 
accepted as truth, simply because it emanates from scien- 
tists themselves. Mr. Roberts even endeavours to make 
a great display of scientific knowledge by talking about 
pre-evolution days, yet, as a matter of fact, he would find 
no small difficulty in an attempt to reconcile his prepos- 


| terous conception of our modern intellectual chaos with 


ancient or classic intellectual organisation. For even 
mental evolution, he must admit, must be systematic. 
Where, therefore, does his systematic or evolutionary link 
exist between the profundity of Socratic thought and the 
crudity of Hibbertian thought? Socratic idealism was 
logical, or, in other words, scientific. Hibbertian idealism 
—and did it deal with any other question than this Holy 
or Divine question, it would be just the same—is illogical, 
or, in other words, empty verbosity. 

Socrates was so great a man that he would never have 
opened his lips to waste words, what more to juggle with 
them. Darwin, in Physics, was no greater scientist than 
Socrates was in Metaphysics. Neither was guilty of nar- 
row exposition. Yet, in the face of this hard fact, we are 
rapidly being led towards Bedlam, through the officious 
attempts of dull and mechanical thinkers to answer ques- 
tions the full meaning of which their small intellects can- 
not grasp. Worse than this, for they pose as original or 
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great minds, and thus subject the grand and universal 
foundation of logic to an illogical, because narrow and 
mean, sense of objection. Darwin, as a matter of fact, 
held particular views, but he never forced them down 
the throats of the ignorant as scientific food. He rose 
above self, and possessed a sense of honour, and did not 
desire the spurious glories of the charlatan. However this 
may be, it is an indisputable fact that, in the days when 
Science did possess a Discretional Court, even if it simply 
consisted of one or two transcending intellects, the physi- 
cal basis of life was held to be a universal basis. Indeed, 
it was not simply held to be so, but was absolutely proved 
to be universal. And even if we turn from Physics and 
come to Common Sense, it must still remain a universal 


basis of development. For Common Sense as well as |. 


Physical Science tells us that there is no particularisation 
of Substance, otherwise there would be a sensible or phy- 
siological source or ‘beginning to Matter as well as to 
Mind. But celis which constitute the physical basis of 
life have only one dimension of uniformity—an enveloping 
dimension or tissue—however much their contents may be 
given to variation. Yet we find authoritative support 
given to the spurious idea that the cell or tissue which 
constitutes the physical, or chemical, or dynamic, or nega- 
tive basis of life (whichever term you care to use) is the 
physiological ground of uniform life, instead of the ground 
of the uniform difference (vital envelope) of life. 


These facts are of supreme and stupendous importance 
to those who dare to argue upon Life and Death matters, 
especially upon such a vital question as whether the 
Founder of our Catholic Belief was or was not a Divine 
Saviour. Anyone, of course, iis at liberty to dare anything, 
but when it comes to such a matter as criticising the Chris- 
tian truth of Sacramental Holiness (the Divinity of Christ’s 
Body and the Absolute Sacrifice of Jesus’ Blood), the 
authors of such criticism must not expect to receive milk 
and water treatment when they themselves appeal to judg- 
ment. The Catholic Church was not instituted for the 
benefit of their irrelevant quibblings. Neither is the Sacra- 
mental commemoration of the Lord’s Bloody Sweat and 
Real Agony to be made a matter of Ideal Catholicism, 
however much the consaience of Nonconformity may con- 
strue it as such. It will be when Science actually and 
not ideally develops a vital positive from a vital negative 
that Christianity will receive its death-blow, and not 
before. Because certain idealists hope in time to open a 
Creation Laboratory, is no reason why the sane world 
should be tricked from its hold wpon Experience and 
Common Sense. 

Leaving the Physical or Immanent ground, and coming 
to the Baptismal, or Transcendent basis of Christ’s Son- 
ship (God’s Ideality), which, under the Logos Formula of 
Jesus, is the Divine Source which jis under dispute, we 
ought to discover, if the Apostles are to be accused with 
any false witnessing, a historic contradiction in the whole 
or Divine Personality. In other words, if the New Testa- 
ment is mere romance, as the intellectual gods appear to 
think to-day, we ought to find a flaw in the Unity between 
Father and Son—Body and Mind. Where is the flaw in 
this Unity? It is utter folly to look for this flaw else- 
where than in the Christ Himself. It is wholly irrelevant 
to appeal, as these writers have done, to Apostolic weak- 
ness, or to their own petty ideas. The question resolves 
itself thus: Did Jesus preach what the Christ did not or 
could not do? He said He came from God the father. We 
all derive our being from God the Father. He came to 
heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, to make the lame 
walk. Did He not do these things? He came as God, as a 
Saviour, to give life. Did he not raise up Lazarus and 
Jairus’ daughter from the dead, as a proof of His Divine 
and Life-giving Powers? In point of fact, there was no 
distinction, and could be no distinction, between God the 
Father and God the Son, otherwise the earthly life of the 
Son would have been cqntradictory to (not in Unity with) 
the Heavenly life of the Father. 


The logical question of these quibbling unbelievers 


| 


ought to have been this question: Did the Ideal Christ 
(Jesus the Son) belie the Absolute or Perfect Nature of 
the Real Christ (God the Father)? Emphatically no, and 
as a matter of Apostolic fact and Jewish (Old Testament) 
prediction there was a Genesis connection or Divine Logos 
Unity between the Divine Reality and the Divine Idea— 
between the Act of Man’s Creation and the Act of Man’s 
Salvation. Do these idealists imagine for a moment that 
the Son of God, or, in other words, the Divine Logos or 
Word Bearer, could be in any way different from the 
Father, viz., from God’s Consciousness of the Word? 


Are they so mad as to imagine that God’s Suffering was 
merely Ideal, Human, Verbal, Metaphysical, or Conscien- 
tious Suffering 1* 

How would they account for the Real, Physical, or 
Bloody Sweat Passion of the Christ, which was accom- 
panied by those stupendous and awful forms of Cosmic 
disturbance and darkness! 

Astronomical science supplies proofs, which we ourselves 
are able to produce, that such historically admitted phe- 
nomena were not the mere results of a solar eclipse, but 
the results of distinct and, as far as astronomical science 
is concerned, inexplicable physical change. Finally, we 
would ourselves ask for consistency, and not only in Reli- 
gion, Logic, and Physics, but in Biology, Pathology, and 
Astronomy. For, if Christ taught Divine Physics, there 
can be no vital truth or value in Bacteriological ideas, 
otherwise there would be a Divine micro-organisation (be- 
ginning and end) of life. Also, as far as Astronomy is 
concerned, there can be no truth in a plurality of uni- 
verses, otherwise there would be a Divine form of Divinity 
—a time limit to Eternity. 

By all means, therefore, as Mr. Roberts asks, let us 
have consistency, but let it be sound and logical into the 
bargain. There has been a cry of many voices, of strange 
tongues, but, after all, there is really no cause for fear. 





RICHARD JEFFERIES 


The Hills and the Vale. By Racuarp Jerreris. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 


One hardly hoped for new material, unpublished essays 
from Richard Jefferies, the man whose early work was so 
unpromising, and whose later work was so unique. But 
three unpublished essays are here, together with fifteen 
recovered from the oblivion of the back numbers of maga- 
zines, where they have probably been little noticed since 
the time of their appearance. These papers were written 
between 1875 and 1885, and show like no other single 
volume of his, his development during those most im- 
portant years of his life—a development from a provincial 
reporter to a poet. Not only are they of interest from 
the light they throw upon the growth of Jefferies, but the 
last four papers are perhaps equal to the best of those 
which he collected and republished during his lifetime. 
Perhaps he passed over some of the earlier essays 
because they contain phrases and passages that he had 
worked up again elsewhere. In “The Choosing of a Gun 
the passage about the pleasure of having the freedom of 
the woods with a wheel-lock reappears in an altered form 
in “The Amateur Poacher”; while the observation that 
“Pure colour almost always gives the idea of fire, or 
rather, it is perhaps as if a light shone through as well as 
the colour itself” has been used in another context. 
The development of Jefferies as a writer was slow, his 
summer was a late one. “He was bred entirely on Eng- 
lish, and in a very late paper he could be so hazy about the 
meaning of illiterate as to say that the labourers ‘never 
were illiterate mentally; they are now no more illiterate 
in the partial sense of book-knowledge.’ He was no 
scholar, and his somewhat frequent allusions to the gods 
of Greece and Egypt have an indefinable quality of 








* All the above terms are synonymous of the Logos, Baptismal, or 
| Jesus form. 
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wrongness. As. journalist, at first he had neither a man- 
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ner nor a matter of his own; and the provincial reporter | 


in him was long in dying. In the story of Swindon 
(1875) in this volume the town is ‘the very abode of the 
Cyclops.’” At. Swindon “a music-hall has been opened, 
where for threepence the workman may listen to the dulcet 
strains of London artistes.” In “Unequal Agriculture” 
and “ Village. Organisation,” which belong to the same 
period, he is still far from being a master of language, 
and he drops into heavy and graceless phrases, and on 


occasion into “sluggish and customary euphemisms like | 


‘a few calves find their way to the butcher.” “Village 
Churches” and “ Marlborough Forest” are the earliest of 
Jefferies’ later manner that have survived, and show a 
blending of the old and new. “ Here, for the first time, it 
might occur to a student of the man that he is more than 
his words express,” though there are lapses, such as his 
description of a picnic: “There are certain spots even in 
this grand solitude consecrated to Cytherea and Bacchus, as 
he is now worshipped in champagne. And where can grace- 
ful forms look finer, happy eyes more bright, than in this 
natural ball-room, under the incomparable roof of blue, 
supported upon living columns of stately trees?” In “The 
Birds of Spring” (1884), and the “Spring of the Year” 
(written 1881) we have Jefferies’ simpler prose which 
seems like artless conversation—informal talk addressed 
to the amateur naturalist. 


“T like sparrows,” he writes, “and am always glad to 
hear them chirp; the house seems still and quiet after 
their nesting-time, when they leave us for the wheatfields, 
where they stay the rest of the summer. What happy days 
they have among the ripening corn.” 


“Vignettes from Nature” (1895) were written at the 
period of which the “Story of My Heart” is the crown of 
expression—the period of mysticism, of awakening, which 
gives their appeal and significance to “The Dawn,” “The 
Sun and the Brook,” “ Nature and Eternity,” and “On the 
Downs.” 


“Stoop and touch the earth,” he writes, “and receive 
its influences ; touch the flower, and feel its life; face the 
wind, and have its meaning; let the sunlight fall on the 
open hand, as if you could hold it; something may be 
grasped from them, all invisible yet strong. It is the 
sense of a wider existence. 


This sense of absorbing | 


something from earth, and flower, and sunlight, is like | 


hovering on the verge of some great truth. The 
intense feeling caused by the sunshine, by the flowers and 
distant sea is an increased consciousness of our own life. 
«4 From the blue hill lines, from the dark copses on 
the ridges, the shadows on the combes, from the apple- 
sweet wind and rising grasses, from the leaf issuing out 
of the bud to question the sun—there comes out of all 
these an influence which forces the heart to lift itself in 
earnest and purest desire. 
would live its own life.” In these last papers Jefferies is 
everywhere full of a vague aspiration and hope, a sense 
of “the meaning of the grass and leaves, of the tree and 
sweet waters” that seems to hover on the confines of 
thought, and yet perpetually elude him. 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


The soul knows itself and | 


73! 








The International Art Series. The Great English Masters, 
Fritz Boehle, Delacroix, Degas. (Fisher Unwin. 53, 
net each.) 





THgsz are amongst the first numbers of a new series of 
art books, printed, as a proof-reader has observantly 
pointed out, in Germany, and no one but a proof-reader 
would have observed the mistake which occurs in the 
notice printed opposite the first page of each number, here 
left unspecified to exercise the observation of the curious. 
A glance at the text of any number, for Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s is not now included, shows that it was also 
written in Germany, for it bristles with Teutonicisms, 
although in two instances it was originally written in 
French. This does not prevent the matter from being 
thoughtful, nor the writers from conveying their mean- 
ing fairly clearly, and style is not an essential in publica- 
tions of this kind. They are mainly picture-books, and 
the present illustrations are much above the average of 
those printed in England, and the whole works are better 
and more attractively produced. The general editor does 
not show much sense of proportion in the choice of sub- 
jects, for he balances the whole school cf great English 
Masters with the work of Herr Fritz Boehle. This is 
scarcely fair to Herr Boehle, an interesting artist, who, 
if we mistake not, is practically unknown in England, 
and appears at a disadvantage in so very comprehensive 
a comparison. Our unfamiliarity with his work will make 
the number devoted to it the most interesting to English- 
men which has yet appeared. Herr Rudolph Klein 
criticises Herr Boehle carefully and sympathetically. The 
illustrations show that Herr Boehle has studied enthusi- 
astically an admirable school, the great and lesser German 
Masters of engraving. Many of his prints, especially the 
earlier, show that he studied them too closely, for they 
are too evidently derived. In others he translates Jean 
Francois Millet into their terms, but he has a certain 
solid realism of his own, quite devoid of Millet’s senti- 
ment. Far the best of his pictures seem to be those in 
which the influence of the German Masters is apparent, 
though much more assimilated than in his engravings, 
particularly the “ Reitender Bauer im Landschaft,” and 
the “Portrait of a Woman” printed on the same page, 
which appear to be his best works. The designs of his 
more ambitious pictures are not remarkable. 

Delacroix has never received sufficient recognition in 
England, if he ought to be ranked in the place assigned to 
him by such critics as Gautier, and still more Baudelaire, 
whose enthusiastic homage has rather eclipsed him. M. 
Camille Mauclair, who writes the text, has a difficult task 
in appealing to the English public. It it not unfamiliar 
with Delacroix, but unmoved by his genius. 


Degas is well summed up by M. Georges Grappe :— 


His vision and his rendering are alike personal; possessing 
an acuity of sight which is prodigious and a modernity which 
is both broad and minute, he has expressed movement, gesture, 
and light with a precision, a sincerity, and a technical skill 


| which become more and more astonishing the more closely we 


consider his work—a work which is sad, doubtless, if we regard 


| it superficially, from the point of view of the story it tells, but 


which, if we go below the surface and seek for an esthetic joy, 


| is superbly instinct with life and art. 


|The brawny and contorted ballerines of Degas, in all 


It is this combination of sensuousness and exaltation, this | 


groping towards a wider existence, that produces a beauty 
perhaps peculiar to Jefferies, as Mr. Thomas suggests in 
his interesting and judicious introduction. And in this 


mood the language of Jefferies has a peculiar “gait,” a 
pleading and dying cadence, as original and musical as 
Sir Thomas Browne’s, where the effect of the mere sound 
is indissolubly combined with the thought behind the 
sound; and the style of Jefferies becomes perfected as his 
“vision and the faculty divine” grew and developed—the 
style is the man. ‘ 


their violent activity, are so much better known than 
his open-air scenes of race-courses and the like, with 
their more restrained movement, their wide skies and 
their flood of bright or tender light, or than his vivid 
portraits, that a good proportion of these more natural 
subjects are wisely included among the illustrations. 


As to the great English Masters, enough has been 
written on the subject to satisfy general readers, unless 
they should be interested in a German view of them, and 
Herr Fritz 
deficient. 


Stahl’s admiration cannot be blamed as 





_18?. 


It is surely unnecessary to interpret the subjects of the | 


illustrations in three languages. ‘he purchaser of such 
works as these, whichever be his nationality, is surely 


sufficiently intelligent to discover the subject, if statea | 


in either language, when the illustration is before him. 
So much information is trying to his temper. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Amiens Cathedral and Mr. Bilson’s Rejoinder. By W. H. 
Goopygar, Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Tue reviewer of a former pamphlet by Mr. Goodyear, of 
which the field was Rheims Cathedral, expressed in the 
AcapEMy sympathy with his theory, and the opinion that 
the arguments which he advanced in support of it entitled 
him to serious consideration. This u has apparently 
received in America, and to a measure in Scotland, for 
he tells us in his present pamphlet that the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association devoted “ 550 linear feet of hang- 
ing space to a condensed choice from Brooklyn Museum 
exhibits of architectural refinements.” The large collec- 
tion at Brooklyn is due to Mr. Goodyear’s industry. The 
layman may need to be reminded that architectural refine- 
ments are the subject of Mr. Goodyear’s theory, and 
may be broadly described as the deflexions from the 
straight which are found both in the ground plans and 
the vertical lines of ancient buildings—notably in the 
great churches of Northern France, which, in a wide field 
of observation, forms Mr. Goodyear’s peculiar fold. He 
maintains that these deflexions were purposely designed, 
and are not accidental or caused by subsidence. His 
present pamphlet is beyond the range of these pages, for 
it is too purely technical to be generally interesting. It 
resumes a long and somewhat heated controversy with 
Mr. Bilson, which they have been carrying on in the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr, Bilson, an architect whose marked abilities have as 
yet had more opportunities of showing themselves in 
writing than in the designing of great buildings, certainly 
treats Mr. Goodyear with less consideration than he 
deserves, and should probably—if he does not regard 
controversy as an end in itself—have attacked him with 
more circumspection and precision, for he is a highly 
equipped and persistent champion of his theory. The 
controversy is likely to continue indefinitely, since the 
champions do not seem able to agree on a field known 
to ‘both, Mr. Goodyear objecting that phenomena appear- 
ing at Beverly Minster, which is unknown to him, cannot 
affect his judgment of phenomena at Amiens, so long 
as he has no other testimony than Mr. Bilson’s that they 
are identical in kind and do not arise from dissimilar 
causes. 





Swifthand. A new, simple, and rapid method of writing, 
invented by the Rr. Hon. Sir Epwarp Cuarkg, K.C. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s.) 


It was announced some time ago that Sir Edward Clarke 
was busy inventing a new alphabet, and people wondered 
how his legal duties and political interests left him time 
or inclination for such a pastime. His neat little pam- 
phlet is more interesting to the curious than its vient 
promises, and he writes quite an attractive introduction 
recalling the germs of shorthand created by Dr. Timothy 
Bright in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the secret corre- 
Ce ea which was used, and probably contrived by 

alsingham, against Mary Queen of Scots; the infamies 
of Bales, the second great contriver of cryptograms; and 
the ciphers used and invented by Charles I. and the cele- 
brated Marquess of Worcester. But Sir Edward Clarke’s 
invention has nothing to do with secresy, nor, like Pit- 
man’s, with phonetics, nor yet with orthography. He 
merely substitutes extremely simple symbols for the 
ordinary latin characters to promote speed. In fact, his 
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symbols are so simple that they are too nearly identical 
to be legible. While the distinctions in all other alphabets 
used are based on form, his are based on measure— 
namely, differences in sixteenths. With the exception 
of the vowels, mere motes in the eye, Sir Edward’s symbols 
are all diagonal strokes from right to left, about half of 
which are minutely distinguished by one-sided serifs 
at one or other extremity, like an upright or inverted 7. 
A mind well trained in measuring the credulity of a 
British jury, with its tendency to sleep, might readily 
grasp these finesses, but the ordinary layman will still 
demand the fatigue entailed by curves. For Sir Edward 
states that it is the element of curves in the italic 
characters which tires the hand. On this, and on his 
farther statements that children will rejoice in learning 
his swifthand in addition to the italic, that the type- 
writer tortured by bad manuscript will bless it, and that 
it is as legible as any other, he will have to undergo 
severe cross-examination before he will convince any 
jury. Forgers, however, would derive much profit from 
the great counsel’s obliquity, and its adoption would 
effectively abolish a class of charlatans who pretend to 
identify handwriting, for the most eccentric of writers 
could not introduce any character into it. 


FICTION 


An Astral Bridegroom. By R. J. Legs. (William Rider. 
3s, 6d.) 


THe sub-title of “An Astral Bridegroom ” is “ A Re-incar- 
nation Study,” but the book develops into an improbable 
tale of hypnosis, and re-incarnation is apparently dis- 
credited. Gertrude Harries, a six-year-old child, remem- 
bers a previous existence, in which she was the daughter 
of a labourer and is drowned ‘accidentally in the village 
well. Her father is naturally perplexed as to the extent 
of his parentage, but is assureu that “if the immortal 
part of the child was in her latest birth really and truly 
the daughter of the farm hand at Elmsford, she ceased 
to hold that relationship from the moment she fell into 
the well.” The curtain now “falls and covers an interval 
of twenty years.” Before Gertrude Harries’s marriage, 
Ksnisha Rahad, “the great Indian Mahatma,” appears 
on the scene, and at an entertainment cures her of 
neuralgia by hypnotism. So, at the altar shortly after- 
wards she sees the real bridegroom fade away, his place 
being taken by a magnificently dressed Indian prince. 
“Her lips parted as by some superhuman effort, and with 
a scream of piercing agony, such as one might expect to 
hear escape from some lost soul at its first sight of Hell, 
she leaped into the air, then fell as dead.” On coming 
to herself, she is filled with the horrible certainty that 
she is a married woman. When she breaks this to her 
father, he promptly falls down in an apoplectic fit. Later 
on, her delusion takes a definite form, and she believes 
herself to have been, more than a thousand years ago, 
Aditi, the faithless bride of Visvamitra. She had refused 
to perform swttee as his widow, and the priest had sen- 
tenced her to wander through seven incarnations in which 
every hope should be blasted at the moment of its con- 
summation. At this juncture an omniscient gardener 
(named Solomon Sharp!) begins to attempt to unravel 
the mystery. Miss Harries sees a picture of her astral 
bridegroom in the Royal Academy, and falls down in @ 
fainting fit. The artist who painted the picture is 
approached, and when she meets Miss Harries they both 
“remember” a previous (and very painful) existence in 
medieval Rome. But just as the case for pre-existence 
seems substantiated, it vanishes into thin air. Solomon 
Sharp, true to his name, discovers the secret—everything 
is to be attributed to hypnosis, on the part of the 











“Mahatma,” who is wanted at Scotland Yard for many 


| daring burglaries! Miss Harries forgets her dream bride- 


| groom, and marries an English one. The conduct of the 
| plot, in spite of all absurdities, is dexterous, and the book, 
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with its digressions on occult phenomena, entertaining 
enough. But the style, especially in its higher flights, is 
vidiculous in its pomposity. What are we to make of 
“the missionary who carved a martyr’s crown at the 
hands of a horde of savages, bequeathing to his widow 
& large family”? A startling picture in the Royal 
Academy becomes “a flutter in the Temple of Art,” kisses 
are “osculatory advances, more ardent than discreet,” 
a doctor is “ the worthy son of Galen.” 





The Submarine Girl. 


and Co. 6s.) 


Tus is a book of lively nonsense for light—very light— 
veading. Suppose an Irish Nihilist, Norah Desmond, “ the 
girl who, while still little more than a child, had written 
poetry in the old Erse, which stirred the Irish people to 
remembrance of great days that had been, the girl who 
had appeared at a Viceregal gathering in Dublin Castle 
dressed in national costume, and had sung wild national 
songs to the strangers from over the seas,’ who has now 
become the “ boldest and most picturesque of the Western 
opponents of the Czar”; suppose a treacherous and comic 
Russian, Popplepoff; suppose an enterprising American, 
inventor and owner of the new “ Scarlet Submarine.” Let 
these three people be sent on a voyage to Japan for their 
own good, in search of adventures, and we get the plot of 
“The Submarine Girl.” In their cruise they meet with 
the Flying Dutchman, who has been flying since 1640, and 
who shows a natural surprise at the costumes and charac- 
teristics of the twentieth century, and the advertisements 
in the illustrated magazines. The mutiny of the crew of 
the “ Amsterdammer,” who demand their arrears of pay 
since 1640, is quelled by the fumes of “ Astakabe,” a mys- 
terious compound discovered in a Japanese laboratory, 
quick as chloroform, and as useful as the magic properties 
of the fairy-tales. Vanderdecken masquerades as an eccen- 
tric English nobleman, with a mania for seventeenth-cen- 
tury yachts, in Cape Town, where his mother-in-law is 


By Epoar Turner. (Stanley Paul 
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married to the Russian Popplepoff, and finally settles, | 


with his crew, as a farmer in South Africa! After a suc- 
cession of abnormal situations and absurd contretemps the 
“Submarine Girl,” Norah Desmond, marries the Ameri- 
can, and they “sail away to a honeymoon on the Pacific.” 
““But don’t be too sure that it will be a pacific honey- 
moon.” The book is made up of irresponsible nonsense, 
but is quite readable—for light reading. 





Clarinda’s Quest. By Erne, F. Heppiz. (Blackie, 6s.) 


A youne girl, Clarinda Courtenay, “with features like the 
Venus de Milo,” after a short time in a picturesque studio 
in Paris (where a great deal of broken English is spoken 
to give it local colour), is obliged by the death of her 
father to leave the “dear shabby, stately rectory.” 
Clarinda and her sister, with twenty pounds a year 
apiece, and an old governess to support, are the usual 
girl heroines, faced with want. She calls on her uncle, 
Lord Charles Courtenay (who has a saying that “ugly 
women should be shot by the bishop of the diocese ”’), 
and begs to be lent his empty London house, that will 
not let. They wait there for something to turn up: The 
younger sister finds there is a mysterious chamber in the 
next house behind a baize door—a door that eventually 
leads to marriage with a baronet. Clarinda “ pines to be 
in, right in, the charmed circle” of society, and makes 
her first success by going, like Cinderella, to a ball to 
which she is not invited. Finally she, too, marries a 
baronet, though three lives have to be swept away ruth- 
lessly as pawns from a chessboard, that the sisters may 
“obtain their heart’s desire.” The men and women of 


the world are fearful and wonderful—from Lady Luttreli, 
with her “heart of diamond,” to the Jacobite “ Duke of 
Castle Blanco and St. Rules ”—and their language is in 
the tradition of melodrama. 





“Little Betty,” soliloquizes | 
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one character, “ you draw a man back from the abyss— 
the doubt of all women. For your pure sake I cannot 
curse her or all your sex—though she sent a sword 
through my heart.” It is the kind of book that is written 


for girls. 
The Empress of the Andes. By Fuorence WARDEN. 
(Werner Laurie. 2s.) 


Tats is a harmless sensational novel. The villain, a person 
called “ the Honourable Herbert Amington,” or sometimes, 
briefly, “the Honourable Herbert,” is guardian to Vis-. 
count Amington, frequently called “The Viscount” and 
encourages him in his habits of dissipation. Luckily for 
Lord Amington, he sees at a music-hall an artiste who 
goes by the name of “ The Queen of the Andes,” to whom 
he proposes. At first she “doubts if in all respects she 
would be a proper mate for a lord,” and prefers a Professor 
of canine education. The Viscount “is thrown into a 
paroxysm of rage and distress, which, however, he took 
care to hide.” He wins her consent at last, and she 
agrees to be educated for a year by a certain Madame de 
Mauriac, who is chosen as her chaperone by Herbert 
Amington. In six months she is described as “ practically 
fit for any position,” but her affections have wandered tem- 
porarily in the direction of an opera singer. She runs 
away, and Madame de Mauriac, when the real name of the 
Queen of the Andes—Patty Garden—is accidentally 
spoken in her hearing, “falls back upsn the sofa, white 
to the lips, with a stifled ery. ‘My child, my only child,’ 
she cried hoarsely.” As everyone exclaims, “the coinci- 
dence is too extraordinary.” The Queen of the Andes, 
however, has not eloped, and is discovered at her London 
lodgings; and far from being “in her folly tempted to 
throw away a coronet,” she is very energetic in her pursuit 
of Lord Amington, with whom she is now in love. All 
ends well. Lord Amington’s relations say, “ at all events 
the estates will be saved from Herbert Amington.” This 
book is described on the paper wrapper as “ Florence War- 
den’s Great New Novel.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 





PROCEEDINGS at the meeting held October 22, 1909, Dr. 
C. Chree, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. F. E. Smith read a paper entitled “On Cadmium 
Amalgams and the Weston Normal Cell.” Cadmium 
amalgams may be solid, liquid, or a mixture of solid and 
liquid phases, the percentage composition of the phases 
depending on the temperature. When a completely liquid 
amalgam is cooled below the lower transition temperature, 
the centre of the resulting solid is of high cadmium con- 
centration, and the outer skin of low cadmium concen- 
tration. Diffusion tends to produce uniformity, and in 
consequence the e.m.f. of a cell containing the amalgam is 
unstable for a considerable length of time. When the 
amalgam is slowly cooled to a temperature a little below 
the lower transition temperature, the difference of con- 
centration between the inner and outer parts of the amal- 
gam need be only small to enable the outer skin to be a 
two-phase system. The diffusion process will be slow and 
the e.m.f. may remain constant for a very long time. Amal- 
gams which were of uniform cadmium concentration 
throughout were obtained by chilling completely liquid 
amalgams to a temperature of about —5O deg. C.; 
although not initially stable, rapid diffusion processes re- 
sulted in these amalgams becoming approximately uniform 
throughout after a few days, and their electromotive pro- 
perties were markedly different from those of slowly 
cooled amalgams. If, however, the temperature of such an 
amalgam is raised until two phases exist, subsequent cool- 
ing will not restore the uniform condition and an unstable 
amalgam results. The experiments indicate that a 12.5 
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per cent. amalgam may be safely used at all temperatures 
between 12 deg. and 60 deg. C., and a 10 ~er cent. amal- 
gam at all temperatures between O deg. and 51 deg. C. 
Experiments were made on the temperatrre co-efficients 
of the anode and cathode limbs of the Weston normal cell, 
and show that if a difference of temperature of 1 deg. C. 
exists an error of about 3 parts in 10,000 is introduceu. 

Mr. 8. W. J. Smith expressed his admiration of the 
paper as a further example of the Author’s great experl- 
mental skill. The Author had confined himself almost 
entirely to a careful and detailed account of his experi- 
ments, but it seemed that the results would have been 
easier to assimilate and more interesung (although not 
more important) if some further attempt had been made 
to supply a theoretical basis. So far as he (the speaker) 
could judge, many of the results could be explained very 
simply by means of well-known generalisations fixing the 
conditions of equilibrium in systems such as those with 
which the Author had worked. The results corroborated 
(and exhibited the value of) the scheme of equilibrium 
for cadmium amalgams first proposed by Roozeboom in 
connection with the experiments performed under his 
direction by Bijl. Their discussion from this point of 
view would occupy more time than was at his disposal and 
could be postponed. It might serve a useful purpose, 
however, if he were to ask for a more explicit opinion on 
one point. In a series of amalgams (of different percent- 
age compositions) yielding the same e.m.f. at a given tem- 
perature, he (the speaker) did not think it was necessary, 
in order to avoid electrolytic effects, that the whole surface 
of each amalgam should be fluid. In the stable two-phase 
amalgams, it appeared to him that (so far as electrolytic 
action was concerned) the solid and liquid phases could 
co-exist in contact with the solution. In unstable amal- 
gams, cooled rapidly to the temperature of experiment, 
containing a greater percentage of cadmium than either 
component of the two-phase system and yet partially fluid, 
he thought the tendency of electrolytic action (as of diffu- 
sion) would be to reduce the amount of fluid amalgam 
in the surface-layer. 


BROWNING AND KIPLING. 
Yo the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Dear Sin,—Writing again this week makes me feel some- 
what like a second incarnation of Algernon Ashton, who retired 
from the epistolary business a short time ago with such Jack- 
in-the-Box gusto. 

But there were two names mentioned in your paper which 
are as a magnet to my pen—Robert Browning and Rudyard 
Kipling—and so I must plead pardon in their cause for this 
persistent bombardment on your columns. 

I was glad that the author of the Browning article called 
him “The Most Human Poet’’; it reminded me somehow of 
the violin, which is said to be the most human of all instru- 
ments. Also, I quite agreed with him in his assertion that 
complete editions are highly inartistic mistakes, even if they 
are made excusable by the exaggerated hero-worship of their 
compilers. It has always been horrible to me to see the most 
glorious inspirations of the mighty dead coupled with their 
most trivial fragments, and thus forced to run together in faulty 
double harness through countless issues. I was especially 
struck by this flagrant carelessness whilst reading Poe’s 
“Marginalia,”’ which enshrines all sorts of little journalistic 
remarks in the same volume containing his essay “On the 
Philosophy of Furniture,’ and “Eureka.’’ The example I am 
Gpoting now is a very fair specimen of the former: “ LXXIV., 

ntleman’s Magazine. Not so. The first number of the Gentle- 
man’s Mayazine was published on the first of January. 1731; but 
long before this—in 1681—there appeared the Monthly Recorder, 
with all the magazine features. I have a number of the 
London Mayazine dated 1760—commenced 1732, at least, but 
IT am not certain, but I have reason to think much earlier.” 

To see a literary gem of this calibre tiding out to Immortality 
makes me think the same thought I always have when T behold 
the Bacchantic features of Henry VIII. 0’ manifold domestic 
fame, painted in a saintly way on the stained windows at 
Hampton Court—that there is still a chance for me. 


























In my opinion, Browning has ever been a greater philosopher 
than a poet, because his philosophy was more innate in him 
than his prosody. He himself confessed that he had to dig 
deep down as in a mine for a verse, and surely when he is. 
most purely poetical one feels that he has. been influenced by 
the more feminine lyrical spirit of his wife, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning ; one reads something of the love-letter, Portuguese 
sonnet style between the lines; his masculine virility is affected 
by a softer soul. No man, and least of all a rugged, powerful 
nature as Browning’s, could have composed a weve ike “A 
Woman’s Last Word’’ without her inspiration also, 


“Must a little weep, Love, 
Foolish me! 
And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee.” 


" Instinct would tell even the unlearned here that the bard’s. 
wife was an invalid, frail, dependent, and beautiful in mind. 

I love the mad weirdness of Porphyria, but I must say, on 
the whole, I like the “Ring and the Book”’ least. It is too 
involved, and a trifle inconsequent. I am speaking without 
prejudice. It does not fascinate me like “Fifine at the Fair,” 
with its sharply cut contrast between Fifine the worldly and 
Elvire the spiritual ; it has not the force of “ Paracelsus” nor 
the haunting loveliness of “Pippa Passes.’’ ‘In the latter 
particularly, Browning has well emblemised that mysteriously 
slight yet wonderfully effective and unexpected influence which, 
in its fleeting contact, thrills the intimate currents of life and 
suddenly diverts them into new channels. It is thus that a 
song can save us from suicide or a ray of sunshine from 
madness. 

In the “ Ring and the Book” I loved a catching little homely 
phrase, so characteristic of Browning :— 


“Quoth Solomon, one black eye does it all.” 
None, again, could deny the reflection in this fragment :— 


“ There’s a lie at base of all. 
Why, thou exact Prince, is it a pearl or nv, 
Yon globe upon the Principessa’s neck ? 
The great round glory of pellucid stuff, 
A fish secreted round a grain of grit! 
Do you call it worthless for the worthless core? 
She doesn’t who well knows what she changed for it.” 


It is for gems like this that one upholds a poet who rhymed 
“Avatar” with “toward the Czar,” and “Chablis” with 
“ Rabelais.”” One of my Browning favourites was always 
“ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’’ I can picture the Bishop 
exactly—his ecclesiastical guise, his fine, plump hands, his 
florid face, with beetling brows and calm grey eyes, eyes 
sceptical yet introspective, full of humour, keenness, and a 
cynicism born of wisdom. He sits in the pale lamplight at 
the dinner-table, the port shimmers red in the decanter, the 
damask glows white, glasses shine, and the dishes are laden 
with fruit, luscious grapes and wrinkled walnuts. And the 
Bishop talks in a clear, sonorous voice, perfect, smooth yet 
biting, a voice that expresses his eyes. 


“How can we guard our unbelief?” he asks. 
‘Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem here. 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty oond and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our soul. 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps! ”’ 


.. « ‘he grand Perhaps—’tis but another term for “ The 
Unknown God” to whom men raised altars in the glorious days 
of Greece, and on whom they cry still from the vast, outer 


darkness. And again we get the fine optimistic aggressiveness 
of Browning in :— 


“Grant I’m a beast; why, beasts must lead beasts’ lives. 
Suppose I own at once to tail and claws: 
The tailless man exceeds me; but, being tailed, 
I’ll lash out lion-fashion, and leave apes 
To dock their stumps and dress their haunches up.” 


“Fra Lippo Lippi” is just as graphic as the above, and 60 


is that superb “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” with its 
masterly ending, the renowned “ Meeting at Night,” wherein 
one can smell as well as hear and see the main, the shingle, 
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and the moon-lit hour, whilst “The Confessional” pierces one 
with horror, and “The Laboratory” brings the strange 
wizardry of the ancient haunts of chemistry clearly before the | 
reader. But most I love “The Boy and the Angel,” the story | 
of the youth Theocrite, who sang “ Praise God” at all times till | 
| 

“Night passed, day shone, 

And Theocrite was gone. 





“With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 


“God said in Heaven, ‘Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.’ 


“Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings, and sank to earth. 


“Entered in flesh, the empty cell, 
Lived there and played the craftsman well. 


“And morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praised God in place of, Theocrite. . . 


“God said, ‘A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear. 


“*So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from my footstool go. 





“*Olearer loves sound other ways ; 
I miss my little human praise.’ ”’ 


That last line is so comforting. It strives so hard to teach 
the doubting human children, shivering in the immense raw 
nakedness of the universe, that a feeble prayer may be as 
acceptable to God as the bunch of violets a child might give 
a king. In his “Cavalier Tunes’ Browning is as stirring as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Puritan marching hymn, “To 
Canaan,’’ and Conan Doyle in the ballad of the outland bow- 
men in “The White Company,’’ which is the best book he 
ever wrote, 

But I have said so much about Browning that I must turn 
to Kipling, if I wish to do ’t at all. 

Privately, I think it unjust of your reviewer to talk of the 
“stationary ”’ Mr. Kipling, to demand yet more from a man 
who has already done his utmost well; it is an instance of 
that modern rapacity which allows publishers to wax fat on 
drivel from once great pens, and is only comparable to an 
alderman playing Oliver Twist and asking for a second serving 
after a Guildhall banquet. Kipling’s early work pulsates with 
youth, with vitality and boisterous spirit; we cannot expect 
it any more from a man in his prime—the fresh, leaping 
diablerie must go and give way to the saner, tenderer com- 
passion of the thinker. Kipling’s “Trafficks and Discoveries ”’ 
was a forerunner of “ Actions and Re-actions’’ in more senses 
than one—the best story in it was “They,’’ and that was 
placid and mystical and dim; an old English country house, 
and a blind, lonely woman who loved children, and to whom, 
therefore, “They,” the souls of little dead mites, who found 
heaven too empty and high and yearned for earth, came to 
play in her* garden and flit through her passages, bringing 
her solace with the unseen sunshine of their presences. But 
she was not quite blind, this marvellous woman, for she could 
see the souls of men and knew their moods by the colour 
thereof. “They” is a curiously exquisite idea, explained in 
the prologue to the tale :— 


“Neither the harps nor the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ 
dove-winged races. . . . 
forlornly the children wandered beneath the 


Dome ; 
Plucking the radiant robes of passers-by, and, with pitiful 


aces, 
Begging what Princes and Powers refused— 
‘Ah! please will you let us go home?’ 
nigh weeping, ran to them Mary, the Mother, 
and drew them along to the gateway— 
the unbribeable Door which Peter must guard, 
and no other, 
Straightway She took the Keys from his keeping, and 
opened and freed them. 


So through the Void the children ran homeward merrily. 
And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they 


heard the command: “Shall I, that have suffered the children 
to come to Me, hold them against their will?’’ 


There is something quite incomparable in this picture of the 
Virgin, crossing the sapphire floor of Heaven in her — 
crown and white attire, with the shy, elfin troop of children 
in her train. It has all the siren poignancy of a Catholic 
legend ; but this, and “ Wireless,” a sketch which conjures u 
the miracle of wireless telegraphy, with its humming coils an 
its Hertzian waves, so forcibly, are the only valuable Kiplings 
I have read for some years, and I do not see how we can want 
it from a man who has given us so much already. Only look 
back, ye critics, and recollect. First there is “The Light that 
Failed.’”’ If Milton detailed the poetical tragedy of blindness 
in his “Samson Agonistes,’’ then surely Kipling has given us 
the realistic side. This Dick Heldar, the blind artist, who 
tumbles over the cat and skins his hands against the fire-irons, 
who fumbles for things in his dreadful night and goes back to 
Egypt to die, is real flesh and blood, and terrible in his 
trivialities. There is one touch in the book which always 
impressed me. The hero, ere his sightless fate o’ertook him, 
fearing that something was wrong with his eyes, goes to consult 
an oculist :— 


“Dick walked into the oculist’s waiting-room, with the heavy 
carved furniture, the dark-green paper, and the sober-hued 
prints on the wall. He recognised a reproduction of one of 
his own sketches. 


“Many people were waiting their turn before him. His ey 
was caught by a flaming red-and-gold Christmas carol book. 
Little children came to the eye-doctor, and they needed large- 
type amusement. 


“‘*That’s idolatrous bad art,’ he said, drawing the book 
towards himself. ‘From the anatomy of the angels, it has been 
made in Germany.’ He opened it mechanically, and there 
leaped to his eyes a verse printed in red ink :— 


“*The next good joy that Mary had, 

It was the joy of three: 

To see her good son, Jesus Christ, 
Making the blind to see. 

Making the blind to see, good Lord, 
And happy may we be; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
To all Eternity!’’’ 


Could anything be more subtle, more heart-breaking, than 
to make Dick read this a few minutes before the eminent 
oculist examines his eyes, to inform him that he will be 
hopelessly blind in twelve months? Then there is “ Kim,” 
with the splendid old Lama seeking for his River, and that 
hill-wife with the two husbands and the turquoise head-dress, 
the Woman of Shamlegh, dwelling in the snow-capped moun- 
tains toward China. How wonderfully fascinating are such 
stories as “ With the Main Guard,”’ as narrated by Terence 
Mulvaney, the adorable Irishman, in the burning night of 
Fort Amara; how horrible is the history of Hummil in the 
“End of the Passage,”’ who went mad from insomnia in the 
unbearable heat of his God-forgotten station, and imagined 
himself chased down corridors by a blind, weeping face that 
could not wipe its eyes—one of the most ghastly ogres I could 
e’er imagine. And there is “The Man who would be King,” 
Daniel Dravot, who came to a pitiable end in the wilds of 
India, and whose dry, withered head his sole comrade brought 
back in “a black horsehair bag embroidered with silver 
thread.’’ Kipling’s description of it is worthy of Flaubert. He 
narrates how “The morning sun that had long been paling 
my lamps struck the red beard and blind, sunken eyes; struck, 
too, a heavy circlet of gold studded with raw turquoises that 
Carnelian placed tenderly on the battered temples.” 


There is the cutting, truthful Kipling of “Badalia Herods- 
foot,” and “The Story of the Gadsbys,’’ and there is the 
Kipling who understands children so well in “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” and “His Majesty the King.’’ And in his know- 
ledge of little ones he outstrips many of our classics, who 
could draw every character excepting miniature men and 
women. Even Dickens is left miles behind in this respect, for 
Dickens’ children are either bilious Early Victorian saints or 
pathetic weeping-willows, and little Paul Dombey is absolutely 
a farcical individual. Imagine Paul, a boy of six, asking an 
adult if he would not “rather die on a moonlight night, when 
the sky was quite clear, and the wind blowing, as it did last 
night?” And you are struck with the sense of the ludicrously 
untrue, but think of Kipling’s Punch, who, — by a 
Calvinistie aunt, came to the conclusion that God lived behind 
the sink, because it was so nice and warm there, amd one 
must admit the pathetically real of this puerile idea. 
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Once more, there is the Kipling of “The Jungle Book,” one 
of the most. original productions of its time, whilst “In the 
Rukh,” a short sketch describing the love of Mowgli, the 
wolf-bred child, is very thrilling, especially the poem which 
_ heads it, called “The Only Son.’’ Then there are “ Bruggle- 
smith,” the laughable, and “The Fleet in Being,” which might 
be termed a lesson to the author of “The War Invasion of 
1910,” William Le Queux, who, despite all the work he put 
into his serial, could not make it live, nor ery aloud. 

In “The Man Who Was,”’ there is one of Kipling’s finest 
flashes of insight, It will be remembered by most people that 
the Man Who Was returned in a nigh inexplicable manner 
from his exile in Siberia, whereto he was banned after Sebas- 
topol, to the mess-room of his old Indian regiment, in which it 
is just dining. No one recognises him, nor remembers him, 
for the men have changed since his disappearance, and he is 
a mere gaunt bundle of scars, weakness, and tatters. They do 
not even know if he is an Indian or a European, till Hira Singh, 
.4 native polo champion, visiting the officers, solves the mystery 
in this wise: A subaltern “put his arms round the adn we | 
horror as he spoke, and dropped him into a chair. . . The 
mess was left alone with the carbine-thief, who laid his head 
on the table and wept bitterly, hopelessly, and inconsolably, as 
little children weep. 

“Hira Singh leapt to his feet, ‘Colonel Sahib,’ said he, 
‘that.man is no. Afghan, for they weep, Ai! Ai!. Nor is he 
of Hindustan, for they weep Oh! Ho! He weeps after the 
fashion of the white men, ow say, Ow! Ow!’” 


Now that is distinctly a miraculous little inspiration—to 
solve a man’s nationality by the sound of his weeping, and one 
which betrays both the keenness and observant wide-awake origi- 
nality of the celebrated author. 


And after this we must not forget the crude, but pertinent 
poetry of Kipling. His more idealistic moods are to be found 
in “The Galley Slave,’’ “The First Chantey,”’ “ The Sea-Wife,”’ 
“Mary, Pity Women,” and the charming fragment in “ The 
Finest Story in the World,” but, personally, I like him best 
in his dare-devil flights on Pegasus, in “The Barrack Room 
Ballads’’ and the younger “Departmental Ditties.” In the 
latter book we get such drolly humorous names: “ Ahasuerus 
Jenkins of the ‘Operatic Own,’ ’’ “ Mehitabel Lee and Potiphar 
Gubbins, C.E.,” “Delilah Aberyswith ”’ and “ Ulysses Gunne,”’ 
“General Bangs’’ and “ Boanerges Blitzen.”’ Also it con- 
tains the grim “ Maxims of Hafiz,”” who saith : 


“My son, if I, Hafiz, thy father, take hold of thy knees in 
my pain, 
. Demanding thy name on stamped paper, one day or one hour 
— refrain, 
. Are the links of thy fetters so light that thou cravest another 
man’s chain?” 


But it is in “Barrack Room Ballads” that Kipling excels 
himself in “Gunga Din,” the old brown water-carrier, “ Kabul 
River,” and “ Screw-Guns.”” What an inimitable little descrip. 
tion he gives of the peculiar motion of a camel’s neck :— 


“With ’is silly neck a-bobbin’ like a basket full o’ snakes,’’ 
and this other of the British Tommy’s spirit: 


“They send us along where the roads are, but mostly wé goes 
where they ain’t, 

We'd climb up the side of a sign-board, an’ trust to the stick 
o’ the paint.” 


And here is a breath of the veld and the vast stretches’ of 
black Africa from the lips of a soldier home fra’ the Boer war: 


“Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack, 
They start those awful voiccs 0’ nights, 
That whisper, ‘Old man, come back.’ 
That must be why the big things pass, 
And the little things remain, 
Like the smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain.” 


And what of the poem, “ Boots?’’ The awful, realistic drama 
of the. dead-tired soldier, who has marched in rank and file 
through the burning glare of Africa so long, that the whole 
world seems filled with moving marching feet, and their rhythm, 
which Kipling catches so superbly : 


“We're foot-foot-slog-slog-sloggin’ over Africa, 
Foot-foot-foot-foot sloggin’ over Africa! — 
Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ ’ down. agai 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
There’s no discharge in the war. 





Seven-six-eleven-five-nine-an’-twenty miles to-day— 
Four-eleven-seventeen-thirty-two the day before— 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


Don’t-don’t-don’t look at what’s in front of you— 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
Men-men-men-men-men go mad with watching ’em, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war. 


tas. to think o’ somethin’ different— 
Oh—my—God, keep me from goin’ lunatic! 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


Count-count-count-count the bullets in the bandoliers ; 
If-your-eyes-drop-they will get atop 0’ you; 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


We-can-stick-out ’unger, thirst, an’ weariness, 
But-not-not-not-not the chronic sight 0’ ’em ; 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


’Tain’t-so-bad-by-day because o’ company, 
But-night-brings-long-strings o’ forty-thousand million 
Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


I-’ave-marched-six-weeks in 'ell, and certify 
[t-is-not-fire-devils dark or anything, 

But boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war!” 


And this is by “the stationary Mr, Kipling,” of whom we 
require more! Kipling—why the very name takes me away 
to the tremendous land, where the lambent stars shine so low 
upon the kopjes at night, that the lonely trekker seems to stand 
in direct communion with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob! It witches me to Hind, the home of gold-glimmering 
dusk and temples, beaten gongs, red-splashed idols and nautch- 
dances. It makes me think of Himalayan hills and the Grand 
Trunk Road, widows with glass-bangles broken upon their 
wrists, dancing-girls with gauzy veils, clashing ankle-rings, and 
rose-attar ; whose henna-stained hands roll the soft opium-balls 
of oblivion. I see India, that mystery of mysteries, birth-place 
of plague and poisons, swamps, and the Ganges river, along 
the length whereof the lighted chirag-lamps are floated once a 

ear, in whose breast the green mugger dwells, in which the 
Seounhulind bathers bow at sunrise; sacred stream, down 
whom the pyres of the dead are sent. And through the dim lustres 
all around me, people living, yet fictitious, pass like phantoms. 
There are Strickland and Kim, Terence Mulvaney, Ortheris, 
Learoyd, and black-coated Father Victor. Mowgli gleams like a 
bronze god in the jungle, “The Man Who Was”’ sobs at the 
mess-table, Badalia Herodsfoot shows white-faced beneath her 
fringe, Mrs. Gadsby twangs a banjo in the forest, Dick Heldar 
smiles with blind Homeric eyes. An opium-tinted mist hides 
the paled flare of the sunset-skies, the Taj Mahal towers above 
the Ganges, white, indomitable, Eastern. And, behold! a 
voice cries softly from the haze :— 


“When Brahm ceases to dream, the earth, the heavens, and 
the hells will fall, 
Fear not—for Brahm dreams still!” 
Reena Miriam Buiocn. 





SHALL AND WILL. 


To the Editor of Tae Acapemy. 


(ANSWER A.) 

Sir.—I am of opinion that the following sentence, given by 
your correspondent “Scrutator,” “Tom says he will look 
foolish if he does it,” is incorrect, because in the third person, 
to use Onions’ words, “ That auxiliary is commonly used which 
reflects the form of the independent statement.’’ “He will look 
foolish,’’ here, would reflect the independent statement “I will 
look foolish,” which is not English. 

For the same reason, as Tom can have no control over the 
punishment that is going to be meted out to him, and cannot 
say, “I will be punished,” his words quoted in indirect speech 
cannot therefore be, “Tom knows that he will be punished,” 
but “Tom knows that he shall be punished,’’ because, in direct 
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speech, he would have been expected to say, “I know I shall | 
be punished, and not “I know I will be punished,” which is | 
not English. 

“Who will bring me into the strong city?’ is correct, if it 
means, “Qui m’amenera . . . ?” “Qui voudra m’amener 
a ee ”: but it is incorrect if the author wishes to give 
it as the translation of “Qui osera m’amener . .. 7?” In 
the latter case, “Who shall bring me 7”? must be 
used. 

ANSWER B, 


In reply to the first paragraph of Mr. Chatwin’s letter, in 
your last issue, I beg to say that a bee that has fluttered 
round and round a delicate flower, with keen interest, may be 
more thoroughly acquainted with its minutest details than an 
eagle that has looked at the same flower, with an indifferent 
eye, from a lofty eminence. 

I am still of opinion that Borrow, in his sentence, “The 
writer is aware that he shall make enemies,” does not violate | 
in any way the rule that the third person singular of the verb 
to be, in indirect speech (when in direct speech one would have | 
said “I shall”), must be “he shall,” and not “he will.’’ 

The paragraph of Mr. Chatwin’s letter which begins with 
the words “Since your correspondent,” etc., reminds me of 
the speech of Don Gormas (in Corneille’s “Cid”), when 
Rodrigue challenges the latter to a duel :— 





‘ 


“Te mesurer & moi! Qui t’a rendu si vain, 
Toi qu’on n’a jamais vu les armes ’ la main?” 


And, if I dared, I would use, on my behalf, Rodrigue’s retort : 


“ Mes pareils & deux fois ne se font pas connaitre, 
Et pour leurs coups d’essai veulent des coups de 
maitre.’ 


I am but moderately thankful to your correspondent for his 
following quotation, because he is generously giving me back 
what I offered to my different opponents on different 
occasions :— 


Mr. Chatwin’s quotation The rule laid down by some 
from Onions’ Syntax, p. 137. of the best English gram- 
marians, and adopted by me.* 





In the third person that 
auxiliary is commonly used 
which reflects the form of the 
independent statement: “He 
was afraid he should be 
drowned.” (Independent state- 
ment (in the future), I shall 
be drowned.) 


To which quotation I beg to 
add (using the conditional 
mood): I said that I should 
be drowned (if I were to fall 
into this pond, as I cannot 


In what is called indirect 
speech, shall expresses futurity 
in the three persons when the 
subject of the first verb is also 
that of the second, 

Ex. 


The doctor says he (the | 


doctor) shall die (direct speech, 
the doctor says “I shall die’’). 


But when the two verbs have | 


different subjects, will is sub- 


stituted for shall, when the | 


verb in the indirect clause is 
in the third person, 








swim). ; 
The doctor says he (the | 
patient) will die (or, in the 
direct speech, the doctor says 
this: “ The patient will die).— 
Fleming. 


So far, so good; but where 1 disagree with both Mr. Chatwin 
and his authority is when they give it as their opinion that | 
“it is possible to say: ‘He was afraid he would be drowned,’ 
with no difference of meaning.” 

My humble opinion is that, as the direct speech “I would | 
be drowned ’’ is not English, the indirect speech (which is but 
the reflection of the independent statement), “He was afraid he 
would be drowned,” cannot be English either. 


A Frencn Linovist. 





To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Str,—“ A French Linguist’s”” letter in your issue of Novem- 
ber 6 closes with the ascription to “C. Lamb” of a quotation 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, vii., 24. It begins with 
the assumption that the meaning of pour is unknown to a 





* The speaker, D. speech, says: I shall never succeed. Ind. 
kpeech, he says: He shall never succeed. 

‘The speaker, D. speech, said: I should never succeed (if I 
did that). Ind. speech: You said you should never succeed 
(he said he should never sueceed).—King’s English, p. 144. 








person who cannot accept it as a French equivalent for and. 
The third paragraph provides for our mental digestion that 
crambe repetita, the use of shall for the present will, in the 
sentence, “I shall (deferentially) take the liberty to submit to 
him a few examples.” This prognostication ignored the fact 
that the fulfilment of the writer’s intention must be dependent 
on the sovereign will of an Editor. It exhibits a confusion of 
thought paralleled by the frequent reply of the inexperienced 
letter-writer to requests for his company: “I shall have much 
pleasure in accepting your kind invitation.” 

Your correspondent’s notion that the future shall may be 
deferentially substituted for the present will seems to be based 
upon the misunderstanding of a passage in some grammar 
consulted by him. In response to a request for punctual appear- 
ance at a place, one can correctly say, “I shall be there to the 
minute,” giving thereby assurance of the performance of a 
future action in entire submission to the will of another person ; 
but that does not justify the attempt to express deference by 
the use of shall for will in referring to present events. Except 
in his own essays, your correspondent has given no examples 


_ of such use, nor has he sustained his contention that “ You 
| shall go” is rightly employed in delivering an order relative 


to an errand; in fact, a modern servant would feel insulted 
by such language. 
The use of shall for will in replies of dependents to the orders 


of potentates, exemplified by passages that your correspondent 


quotes from Shakespeare’s plays, is only one of many proofs 
that in the time of the author the English language was in 
a state of transition. In “Macbeth,” Act III., se. ii, 1. 4, 
the servant ordered by the Queen to summon the King answers, 
“Madam, I will’; and a woman whose ambition had been 
to secure “solely sovereign sway and masterdom” would 
unquestionably have exacted due deference from her retainers. 
Nowadays servants do not give assent to instructions by 
answering, “I shall,” but the expression is familiar in the 
mouths of fractious and obstinate children when forbidden to 
disport themselves in wet grass or otherwise misbehave. 

The quotation from Lord Chesterfield given by your corre- 
spondent, being merely an example of the ordinary use of 
shall with the first person singular, has no bearing on any 
point mooted by him. That from Johnson—“ Who shall deter- 
mine which of two friends shall yield?’’—is equivalent “te 
“Who is to determine . . ?” Sentences of this kind 
indicate doubt as to the possibility or the certainty of a future 
action, but convey no “challenge.” The passage from 
Thackeray, “ Who shall tell me ?” is inapposite, and 
proves nothing but the influence of the French language upon 
the diction of a frequenter of Paris. Its subject is not one 
that calls for the poetic or archaic employment of shall for will. 

Some of “Scrutator’s” inquiries have, I see, already been 
met by Mr. Chatwin’s letter. “Will you go out?” “ Will 
you step this way?” “Will you hold your tongue?”’ and 
similar sentences, though usually or always written and printed 
with a note of interrogation, are not questions, but requests. 
They convey the desire of the speaker, who looks for compli- 
ance on the part of the person spoken to, and for the reply 
“T will,” if any at all. As the common adoption of a form 
of speech is no criterion of its correctness, and as surprise 
cannot be mustered at will, there appears to be no justification 
for the substitution of would for heal ie the question, “Should 
you be surprised to learn . . . ?” 


Francis H. Butter. 





To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Str,—Of the many correspondents that have taken part in 
this controversy, no one has noticed that shall and will, as 
representatives of a Latin or Greek future, exchange places 
for other reasons than the person of the subject. For example: 

The Lord will come, the earth shall shake. (Dominus veniet, 
terra tremebit.) 

His Father will provide his bread, 
His water shall be sure. 
I will call (éxaAécropat) and so I shall be safe (rwOnodpa). 


It is not true that the future tense is always translated 
into English in the first person by I shall, though it is so 
nearly always when the verb is passive. If the common theory 
were right, it would be impossible to use the plural we with 
a future. We is equivalent to you and I or he and I, so the 
one subject would always require will and the other shall, and 
neither could ever be correct. A-roving we will go; that is, I 
will go and you will go (certainly not shall go) a-roving. 


Wituiam Burp. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. ] 
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A SUGGESTED EMENDATION OF HORACE. 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY. 


Sin,—There -is no need to alter the reading “ Ulubris.” Tt 
was ‘a small, insignificant town in the marshes; hence Cicero 
an one ofthis letters says the inhabitants were called ranunculi, 
“Little frogs:”’. Juvenal (Sat. X., 102) speaks of “ vacuis 
Ulubris,” i.c., “thinly inhabited.”” What Horace means to say 
is«that aman with a well-regulated mind can make himself 
thappy even in a hole like Ulubrae, or, as we might say, at 
little Puddleton. The proposed alteration, “ ubivis,’’ would 
‘be very tame, and, moreover, a mere repetition of “quocunque 
doco fueris,’’ etc., in l. 24. C. 8S. JeERRAM. 
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POTTERY. J. F. BLackkR. With about 400 line and half-tose i}lustra- 


FRANK }} 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, With a phot gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page |. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. | 





— 


—=. 





tions. In large cro«n 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net, 

QUANTITIES. Georce Srepnenson, Author of 
‘ Estimating,” etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Jiited 
by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to. 61. net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. BERTHA JOHNSON. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s, net, 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN, Euma Cuvrceman 


Hewitt. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 


YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Tcasts,) 
With coloured illustrations on each page. 18mo, 2s. net, 


PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


(as the Title indicates), With coloured illustrations by CLARA FLsuene 
Peck. 18mo, 2s. net. — 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, London. 
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H#*** SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





WSs4y CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
4 REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
-—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 








St: PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION for filling about Five 
, Vacancies gn the Foundation will be held on 
Tuesday, November 30th, and the following 
days.—lor particulars of the Examination 
application should be made to the Bursar, Mr. 





$. Bewsuer, St, Paul’s School, Hammersmith 
Road, W. | 


TANTED, Associate Editorand Editorial | 

Y Writer for reliable high-class American 
weekly. Must'be experienced and competent 
and able to furnish best references. Salary, 
first year, £300, to be increased subsequently 
if services prove satisfactory. Excellent 
opportunity for capable man. Applicants 
yiust state experience, age, whether married | 
or single and pive references, An absolutely 
bon&-fide proposal —Address Box No. 621, 





c/o The Academy 


SALON 


Ts LITTLB 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail S/-) 
SHERMAN, Frencu & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








GTORY WRITING, Article Writing, 
9 Verse Composition, ‘ Postal Tuition” 
prospectus, stamped envelope.—Address Prof, 


| HARRIS-BicKForD, “ The Bookeries,” St. Day. 


(Name ACADEMY ) 





V ANTED at once, an Assistant in the | 
University Library; knowledge of | 


cataloguing essential ; stipend £100 per annum. 
—Application, in own handwriting, with state- 
ment of previous experience and testimonials, 
should reach the Registrar of the University 
of Liverpool not later than November L5. 





Rocks. ALL, OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
se from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I —— wampees free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Relais St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization; P, of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £8 L5s., for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s, 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d, 





A LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


reef :—French [Illustrated Books of the 
Kig kip ed Century and Modern French EDIT:ONS 


*,* Gentlemen wating to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





—= 


Typewriting. 


[VESWRITING ome and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 





biton, 8. W. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 


' Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
.Office: Great New Street, 





~— ||“ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


Also List of Books 


EC. | | Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 








THE 


for October 
6d. NET. 

¥ CONTENTS 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The Babble of the Book Shops, 


Engaging Illustrations 
REVIEWERS ON TRIAL 


Se ee 


Adam Gowans Whyte 
PUBLISHERS' “ Ads.” 


A LONDON LETTER 
LIGHT AND LEADING 


World. 
THE GENERAL READER 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE PERIODICALS 
Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 


| BOOK MONTHLY 


A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 


As Thev were Written in Queen Anne’ 
On the Outlook for the Autumn Publishing Season 
New ae and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published | 


A Classified Cataisgue «f the Noteworthy Books; New 
Editions and Reprints of September 


with a Series of 


Twelve Months 
Six Months ..., 
Three Months 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 


Magazines. 





London, E.C. 





SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, 5 CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 











A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 





“Che County Gentleman & Land & Vater” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOCG BREEDING, FARMING AND CGARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


s Time AT HOME. 


. Zr 8 o 
w. O14 0 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 


vee 079 


Edrtorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
(Ordinary Issue.) 


Six Months ji o 18 6 
Three Months ... 0 93 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers, 


o1 3 
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IMPORTANT 





ANN VERONICA 


H. G. WELLS, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68, post free 


NEW BOOK 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS, MONAS- 
TERIESAND ABBEYS, AND SACRED 


SIGHTS OF FRANCE. 


“Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,” says the West- | 
minster Gazette, “and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its | 


highest.” 

“There is no question that ‘Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The limes. * The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel,” 

‘Like all Mr, Wells’s work the book is inflamed with sincerity,” 


says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘and it abounds in flashes of real life | 


which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 


The Globe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold | 


appling vith a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” , 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE | 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

Vol. Il. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. ITI. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 


“The predominant feature of this book.” says 7he Times, ‘‘is in an especial 


degree, brightness, lucidity, point, perspicacity, mo lernity, but above all vivacity.” | 


Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 
Vol. Il. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR, I, 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION. 


Studies prepared under the auspices of the French League for tlie 





Defence of the Rights of Hellenism. By VARIOUS WRITERS. | 


ae ge seen by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
ABBOTT. 
The Morning Post says: ‘* It is im 


tion for the intimate knowl dge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d.aplay 
and for the sympathy by which they are pervaded,” 





HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L. RUDAUX. 
A, H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.8. With 79 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 

This book is intended as a : uide to practical observation for amateur astronomers. 


| Hackwood s notice. 


ranslated from the French under the Editorship of G. F. | 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. | 
ssible to read these addresses without admira- | 


Translated by | 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL With 183 Illustrations 

from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans’ and 

Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. net; post free 20s. 6d. (Uni- 
form with “ English Cathedrals.’ ) 

The meking of this book is the fruit of twenty years’ living and study in the 

cathedral cities of Fran-e —Provence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. M chel, 

and the towns of the grevt Gothic churches—und follows a carefully prepared 


scheme, based upon the va ue of :hs exa npl.s selected in the history of archi- 
tecture. 


MEN AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE. : 


By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Rice 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photugravure Frontispiece aud 48 
other Lilustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 5d. 


Dr. Riagi’s new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse. of social life in Florencs 
from the thirteenth century to the bezinning of the nineteenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DKINKING 


CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of “Old English Sports,” 
With a Coloured Frontispice, and 53 other Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net ; post free, 10s. 11d. 


The Observer. says :—‘* Very little that concerns ‘the trade’ has 





ar ii 





Mr. 
‘the inn and the innkeeper, the drink and tne drinker, the 
lore and the law and the literature of wlcohol, the rise of Burton, the 


| of famous inns, the mysteries of tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-house, 


are all discussed in detail.” 


A BEAU SABKEUR . 
Maurice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and his ‘Times (1696-1750). By W. R, H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of * Seven Splendid Sinners,” &c, With a Photogravare 
Frontispiece and 38 Hinstrativns. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net; post 
free, 15s 4d. 


* As entertaining a3 any romance.”—Sunday Times, 
‘© A book of fascinating interest.” — 7he Glove. 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION, 
A Pageant of Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary 
Robinson). With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. rr 
«+» In 


“Tt isa delightful buok, at all events, a book of literary acumen. 








| her volume, as I have already suggested, hus aa almost unique interest for us."— 


It deals with all branches of the science which can be followed with instruments of | 


moderate size. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. 
By E. L. LOWES, Author of ‘‘ Chats on Old Lace” 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
{ Unwin’s “ Chats” Series. 
The Daily Chronic’e says: ‘It is a very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 


and it is stored with much valuable information to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
against false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday.” 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS, 


and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
CRAUFURD, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net; post free, 





With a 
Large 





The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethi 


4 cal and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his “‘ First and Last Thi a 


ngs.” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


As viewed by the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; post 
ite, 12s. 11d. 
“This, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’ ks, i 
altogether delightful book in which the characteristic epecuiasions and Saishone 
of the great minds of the race are elucidate’, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 


pathetic yet independent spirit. It forms an admirable introducti 
of philosophy.” —Boston Transcript. ne 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof. E.A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net: 
post free, 4s. 4d. 








v A new and enlarged edition of the author’s authoritative handbook, “‘ Wireless 
aecetaphy, bringing the important and rapidly developing subject quite up to 


swith the entire subject of ‘‘ Wireless Telephony ” added. 
On 





“~ 








sale at all Booksellers’ 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI..TERRACE, LONDON. 


Daily Telegraph. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
By E.P. LARKEN With 71 lllustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s., post free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history gossip. It deals with many 
varied aspects of animal l.fe, such as, for instance, protective mimicry, the sports 
and pastimes of birds, a:.nnal migrants, birds as parents, the lite of the salmon, 
snakes and their ways, b rds as wea’her tokens, and ‘he uses of the fiog; there 1s 
something, too, about flowers aud piants; and a chapter 1s devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in English Poetry.” 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
Spiritistie Phenomena and their interpretation. By 
CESARE LOMBROSO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
net ; post free, 10s. 5d. 
The Daily News says : “ ‘After Death—What?’ will excite and interest its readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 8s. 11d. 
‘“A most enjoyable buok to read . . . ‘The spirit of the author is scientific, his 
tone reasonable, his experience wide. It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves tu be widely read.”"—Duaily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 
Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately Illustrated 
with Reproductions in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tone. Size 
14} by ll} inches. Stiff paper covers, 5s. net. per volume; postage 
4d. extra. 


I. WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp Hutton. 

Il. EDGAR DEGAS. By GreorGEs GRAPPE. 

Ill. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz STAHL. 
IV. EUGENE DELACROIX. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
V. FRITZ BOEHLE. By Rupo.tr KLEIN. 

Vi. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 














and Libraries. 
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SONNETS. By Lorp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
2s. 6d. net. 








| The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 

used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part | 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

| 

| 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall int) mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” | 
The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: | 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have musicand 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronige, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Jlaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred D-uglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan talance cf phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac'ness and | 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 














: IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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